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60,000 CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
BARRY'S DELICIOUS 


I 
D REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD | 
URES indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, 


and diarrhea, dysentery, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, and liver complaints, flatulency, disten- 
sion, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heart, nervous headeches, deafness, noises in 
the head and ears, pains in almost every part 
of the body, tic douloureux, faceache, c 

inflammation, cancer and ulceration of the 


stomach, pains at the pit of the stomach and | 


between the ulders. erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, boils and carbuncles, impurities and 
poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, asthma, 
consumption, dropsy, rheumatism. gout, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after 
eating, or at sea, low spirits, spasms. 
epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, 
tude. sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for 
study, loss of memory, delusions, vertigo, blood 
to the head, exhausticn, melancholy, ground- 
less fear, indecision, wretchedness, thoughts of 
self-destruction. and many other complaints. 
It is, moreover, the best food for infents and 
invalids generally, as it never turns ecid on 
the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscularenergy 
to the most enfeebled. In whooping zh, 
measles, small-pox, and chicken or wind pox, 


it renders all medicine superfluous by re- | 


moving all inflammatory and feverish symp- 
toms. 
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A few out of DOO Cures: 


No. 42.130. Major-General King, cure of ge- 
neral debility and nervousness. No. 22,110. 
Captain Parker D. Bingham, R.N., who was 
cured of twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia in six 
weeks’ time. Cure No. 28.416. William Hunt, 
Esq.. Barrister-at-Law, sixty years’ partial pa- 
ralysis. No. 32, 814. Captain Allen, recording 
the cure of a lady from epileptic fits. No. 26419 
The Rev. Charlies Kerr. a cure 
disorders. No. 24814. The Rev. Thomas Min- 
ster, cure of five years’ nervousness, with spasms 
and daily vomitings. No. 11,617. Dr. James 
Shorland, late surgeon in the th Regiment, 
a cure of dropsy. 


No. 51,482. : Dr. Wurzer. “ It is particularly 
useful in confined habit of bedy. as also in 
diarrhaa, bowel complaints, affections of the 
kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; 
inflammatory irritation and cramp of the 
urethra. cramp of the kidnevs and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids. Alsoin bronchial and pulmonary 
complaints, where irritation and pain are to be 
removed, and in pulmons and bronchial 
consumption, in which it counteracts effectu- 
ally the troublesome cough ; and Iam enabled 
with perfect truth to express the 
that Du Barry's Revalenta Arabi 
to the cure of incipient hectic 
consumption.” — Da. Ren. Wenzen, 
of Medicine and practical M.D. in Bonn. 


Colonel H. Watkins, of Grantham, a cure of 

ut; Mr. Joseph Walters, Broadwell Col- 
iery, Oldbury, near Birmingham, a cure of 
angina pectoris ; and 50,000 other well-known 
individuals, who have sent the discoverers ant 
importers, BARRY, DU BARRY, & CO., 
77. Regent Street, London, testimonials of the 
very extraordinary manner in which their 
health has been restored by this useful and 
economical diet, after all other remedies had 
been tried in vain for many years, and 
hopes of recovery abandoned. 


In canisters, suitably packed for all cli- 
mates, and with full instructions — lIlb., 2s. 
4a. Gd. Sib., Le. ; 


officeorder. Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77. 
Regent Street, London ;_Fortnum, Mason, & 
Co., purveyors to Her Majesty, Picesdilly : 


also at 60. Gracechurch Street ; 330. Strand ; of 
Barclay, Edwards, Sutton, Sanger, Hannay, 
Newberry, and may be ordered through all re- 
spectable Booksellers, Grocers, and Chemists. 
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BUMEN, WAXED PAPER and POSITIVE 
PAPER Processes, by CHARLES A. LONG. 

Price 1s. ; per Post, 1s. 6d. 

Published by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 
Philosophical and Photographical Instru- 
ment Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153. 
Fleet Street, London. 


/ AND VIEWS obtained with the greatest 
ease and certainty by using BLAND & 
LONG'S pret aration of Soluble Cotton ; cer- 
tainty and uniformity of action over a length- 
ened period, combined with the most faithful 
rendering of the half-tones, constitute this a 
most valuable agent in the hands of the pho- 
tographer. 

Albumenized paper, for printing from glass 
or paper negatives, giving a minuteness de- 
teil unattained by any other method, 5s. per 


Quire. 
Waxed and Todized Papers of tried quality. 
rocesses. 


Instruction in the P 
BLAND & LONG, Opticians and Photogra- 
shical Instrument Makers, and Operative 
hemists, 153. Fleet Street, London. 


The Pneumatic Plate-holder for Collodion 
Plates. 
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HE SIGHT preserved by the 
J Use of SPECTACLES adapted to suit 
every variety of Vision by means of SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, which effectuaily prevents 
Injury to the Eyes from the Selection of Im- 
proper Glasses, and is extens vely employed by 
BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 153. Fleet 
Street, London. 


MPROVEMENT IN COLLO- 
DION.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Chemists 
289. Strand, have, by an improved mode of 
oc succeeded in producing a Collodion 
equal, they may say superior, in sensitiveness 
and density of Negative, to any other hitherto 
published ; without diminishing the keeping 
properties and appreciation of half-tint for 
which their nanufacture has been esteemed. 
Apparatus, pure Chemicals, and all the re- 
uirements for the practice of Photography. 
ustruction in the Art. 


THE COLLODION AND PO- 
SITIVE PAPER PROCESS. By J. B. 
HOCKIN. Price per Post, ls. 2d. 

ERA, for the CALO- 


PROVED CAME 
TYPE and COLLODION PROCESSES ; by 
which from Twelve to Twenty Views, &c., may 
be taken in Succession, and then dropped into 
a Receptacle provided for them, without pos- 
sibility of —_! from light. 

As neither Tent, Covering, nor Screen is 
required, out-of-door Practice is thus rendered 
just as convenient and pleasant as when oper- 
ating in a Room. 

Maidstone, Aug. 21. 1954. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIG CAMERAS, 
OTTEWILL AND MORGAN'S 
fi > 24. & 25. of 
OTTEWILL’S Registered 


factory as above, where ev iption of 
Cameras, Slides, and Tripods may be had. The 
Trade supplied. 


YHOTOGRAPHY. — HORNE 

& CO.’S Iodized Collodion, for obtaining 

Instantaneous Views, and Portraits in from 
three to thirty seconds, according to light. 

Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy 
of detail, rival the choicest Treot) 
specimens of which may be seen at their 
; 

Also every description 0’ pparatus, Che- 
micals, &c. &c. in this beautiful Art 
123. and 121. Newgate Street. 


ISSOLUTION OF PART- 
NERSHIP. — EDWARD GEORGE 
FOOD, Optician, &c., late of 123. and Im. 
Neweate Street, begs to invite attention to 
his New Establishment, No. 117. Cheapside, 
London. 
Photographic Cameras and Apparatus, Che- 
micals, &c. ;: Spectacles, Opera Glasses, Tele- 
scopes and Race Glasses, Barometers, Thermo- 
meters, Hydrometers, &c. ; Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. All kinds of Photogra- 
»hic Papers, plain and prepared. Photographie 
‘apers and Solutions prepared according to any 
given formula. 


W HOLESALE PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC AND OPTICAL WARE- 
HOUSE. 
J. SOLOMON, 22. Red Lion Square, Londes. 
Depot for the Pocket Water Filter. 
IANOFORTES, 25 Guineas 
each.— D'ALMAINE & CO., 20. Soho 
are (established a.p. 1785), sole manufac 
turers of the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, a3 
Guineas each. Every instrument warranted. 
peculiar advantages of these pianoforte 
are best described in the following prof 
testimonial, signed by the majority of the lead- 
ing musicians of the age :—“ We, the under 
signed members of the musical profession, 
having carefully examined the Royal Piano 
rtes manufactured by MESSKS. D AL- 
MAINE & CO., have great pleasure in b 
testimony to their merits and capabilities. 
appears to us impossible to produce instrumen! 
oF the same size possessing a richer and finer 
tone. more elastic touch, or more equal 
raiment, while the elegance of their construc 
jon renders them a handsome ornament for 
the library, boudoir, or drawing-room. ( ) 
J. L. ‘Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bishop, J. Blew- 
itt, J. Brizzi, T. P. Chipp, P. Delavanti, 
Dolby, E. F. Fitzwilliam, W. Forde, Sane 
Glover, Henri Herz. E. Harrison, H. F. Hast, 
J. L. Hatton, Catherine Hayes, W. H. Holmes, 
W. Kuhe, G. F. Kiallmark, E. Land, G. Lanm, 
Alexander Lee, A. Lettier, E. J. Loder, W. H. 
Montgomery. 8. Nelson, G. A. Osborne, J 
Parry, H. Panot ka, Henry Phillips, F. Praegat, 
E. F. Kimbault, Frank . H. Rodwell, 
E. Rockel, Sims Reeves, J. Templeton, F. We 
ber, H. Westrop, T. H. Wright,” &c. 
D’'ALMAINE «& Soho Square. Lists 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1854. 


Hates. 
NOTES ON KEEPING NOTES. 


In a former Number of your valuable repertory, 
which Ihave been unable to find by searching 
the indexes, an inquiry was made as to the best 
form of keeping notes. I have carefully watched 
for a reply, but not perceiving one, have ad- 
dressed these remarks for the purpose of again 
bringing forward the subject. 

Locke was, I believe, the first to treat on the 
matter in his New Method for a Common-place 
Book, a tract doubtless too well known to your 
readers to need describing. A great advance was 
made on this by Dr. Guy, in “ Communication to 


the Statistical Society,” printed, if 1 mistake not, | 


in the seventh volume of the Statistical Journal. 
His system consisted in arranging his notes in 


separate covers, having a letter on the edge of | 


each, like the index to a ledger, so as readily to 
turn to the particular cover in which a “ note” is 
to be found; of course an index is attached, 
showing what subjects are contained in each 
cover. 

Ihave found it more convenient to have a stiff 
label to each cover, bearing the title of the sub- 
ject contained. Thus, my portfolio 
of archeological notes would contain 
as many stiff covers (foolscap size) as | a 
I might require, each bearing on the _ROMAN. 
right-hand edge a stiff label, with | panisu. 
the words British, &c. As the re- | Xorman. 
spective collections become more nu- 


BRITISH. | 
SAXON. 


merous, each would occupy a portfolio to itself. | 


Thus, British has the four divi- ——-—_____ 
sions in the margin, and in the | corns. 


Roman each [consists ?] of asmany | POTTERY. | | 


subdivisions. ARMS. 

The advantage of this method is /ORNamenT. 
that each subject of collection is ——————— 
classed at once ; a note, however rough or brief, is 
instantly put in its proper place, requires no fair 
copying or indexing, and is as readily referred to. 
Any note, of whatever size, is also admitted with- 
out destroying the uniformity or neatness of the 


collection. A friend's letter, a cutting from a | 


newspaper, a page of an old book or catalogue, 
prints, sketches, everything may be at once re- 
duced to order and symmetry. 

As Ihave found great convenience in its use, 
permit me to make a note of a simple file for 
papers, consisting of a flat board of the size of the 
pee 8vo., 4to., folio, with two elastic bands, one 
Ongitudinal, the other transverse, not of the 
Indian rubber, which are always breaking, but of 
the material well known to ladies as “ elastic,” 
about half an inch broad. The transverse one is 


| put on first, so that by slipping off the other the 
| papers may be readily turned over without dis- 
placement. 

These things appear mere trifles, but they 
derive value from their economising time, a com- 
modity not to be acquired, but which may be 
saved, Youne Currie. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON A WELSHMAN, 


A passage in our Cambrian annals has recently 
piqued my curiosity ; and as it appears to add 
information on an interesting point in literary 

| history, I forward it to “N. & Q.” It is this: 
“a.p. 1162. Ac yna y bu uarw Henri ab Arthen go- 

ruchel athro ar holl gyfredin yr holl yscolheigion.” — 

“ Brut y Tywysogion,” Myv. Arch., ii. 431. 

which in English is, — 


“a.p. 1162. And then died Henri the son of Arthen, 
the most learned of the generality of scholars.”— The 
Chronicle of the Princes. 


So learned a man in that day could have been 
no other than Henry of Huntingdon, and if so, 
we have here, what has hitherto been unknown, 
| the date of his death; but it is somewhat sin- 
gular that the record should only exist in the 
Cambrian chronicles, and the fact is suggestive of 
some connexion with the Principality. 

Another of our chronicles, called the Chronicle 
of the Saxons, Brut y Saeson, contains a similar 
| entry, viz. : 


“metxu. Ac y bu varw Henri vab Arthen yr ysgol- 
heic gorev or kymre or a oed yn un oes ac ef.” — 
Myvyrian Archaiology, ii. 570. 

“metxu. Then died Henri, son of Arthen, the best 
| scholar of the Kymry who were in the same age with 
him.” 

IIere it is intimated plainly that this distin- 
guished scholar was a Cambro-Briton, and the son 
of a person named Arthen : and hence the record 
| becomes interesting; for it fixes the date of his 
| death, and clears up some of the obscurity which 
| hangs over his early history. 

| Itis quite true that this paternity differs from 
| that usually accepted; but it remains to be 
shown that “the married priest Nicholas” was 
really his father. Some farther information will 
probably be found in the Annales Cambria, of 
which the Welsh chronicles are translations ; and 
it will be a favour to me, as well as a subject of 
interest to the readers of “N. & Q..” if the 
corresponding entries in the two MSS., B. and C., 
named in the preface to the Menumenta Historica, 
p- 93., could be supplied. T. Srerwens. 
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‘©THE ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE:” AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE FIRST PART ESTABLISHED, 


(Vol. x., pp. 8. 74.) 


The first (and only genuine) part of the 
Economy of Human Life was published on the 
16th November, 1750. It had been announced 
some days previously, and the day before the pub- 
lication the following postscript was added to the 
advertisement, which deserves attention because 
it shows that the person who was to receive the 
profits anticipated that the work would become 
popular, and therefore be liable to be pirated : 

“@x This book is entered at the Hall of the Sta- 
tioners, and whoever shall pirate it will be prosecuted.” 
The book was first printed for Mr. Cooper at the 
Globe in Paternoster Row: Dodsley’s name, it 
will be seen, did not appear till some time after. 
In December a second part was announced, also 
another spurious edition, with an appendix, and 
Lord Chesterfield’s name in full as the earl to 
whom the prefatory letter was addressed. When | 
the spurious second part was on the eve of publi- 
cation, a paragraph was inserted among the news 
of the day in the General Advertiser, denying the | 
authenticity of the additions about to appear : 

“The author of the Economy of Human Life thinks 
proper to declare that he hath not written any second 
part or appendix to the said piece, and that no additions | 
whatsoever either are or will be made by him to it.” — 
Gen. Ad., Dec. 12, 1750. | 
Notwithstanding this positive denial, the second | 
part was published the next day, and the adver- 
tisement for the genuine edition was adopted | 
almost verbatim, impudently including the post- | 
script, that “whoever shall attempt to pirate it | 
will be prosecuted as the law directs.” Dodsley's 
name had not yet appeared as the publisher, and 
the real pirate had the audacity to add to his ad- | 
vertisement on the 21st December, the following 
postscript : 

“ The editor of the Economy of Human Life begs leave 
to assure the public that the second part was wrote by the 
same ancient Brahmin that was author of the first, as 
may be clearly perceived by the noble sentiments — 
energy and beauty — of style so peculiar to himself.” 

On the 22nd December, Dodsley’s advertise- 
ment appeared, offering the Economy at the re- 
duced price of one shilling, or “half a guinea a 
dozen to those who may be inclined to give them 
away.” Dodsley also added to his advertisement 
the paragraph from the newspaper already quoted. 

The rivalry between the publishers was kept 
up by advertisements for some weeks longer. It 
will not, however, be necessary to show that 
Dodsley was at last too powerful for his opponent. 
We think we have already sufficiently proved that 


* It is a curious fact that the two rival advertisements 
giving each other the lie stand opposite to each other, on 
the last page of the General Advertiser for 22nd December, 
1750. 


the first part only of the Economy of Human Life 
is genuine; nor are we aware that Dodsley ever 
published any additions to it, or made use of Lord 
Chesterfield’s name improperly to promote the 
sale of the work. These malpractices are alto. 
gether to be ascribed to Dodsley’s unscrupulous 
opponents, although Dodsley’s reputation has 
suffered by the unjust accusations of his reviewers, 
It may be worth mentioning that the copy of the 
Economy in the late Mr. Thomas Grenville’s 
library, comprises only the first part; a proof, 
perhaps, that he considered the second 
spurious, and not worthy of a place in his choice 
collection of books. 

As regards the author of the first part, there is 


| prima facie evidence that it could not have been 


written by any other person than Lord Chester. 
field, for Lord Chesterfield by his silence tacitly 
admitted the fact, and contented himself with 
getting that portion of the work out of the hands 
of the literary pirates, and authenticating it bya 
paragraph in the newspapers. The misrepre- 
sentation of the story of Mrs. Teresia Constantia 
Phillips “ complimenting Lord Chesterfield in her 
letter to him as the author of the Whole Duty 
of Man,” afforded reviewers at a later period a 
pretext for robbing Lord Chesterfield of his share 
of the work. If the reviewers had referred back 
to the time that Mrs. Phillips's letter was first 
published, they would have seen that “ it was oc- 
casioned by his lordship desiring her to write the 
Whole Duty of Woman.”* See Scots Mag, 
“Notice of Books for April,” 1750. A second 
edition of Mrs. Phillips's letter was brought out at 
this time by the publisher of the second part of 


| the Economy, which justifies the suspicion that 


she was concerned, if not chiefly interested, in 
that spurious publication. But this note has 
already exceeded the usual space, and it is hoped 
will confirm that the authenticity of the first part 
of the Economy of Human Life is now sufliciently 
established. W. Cramer. 


WORDS AND PHRASES COMMON AT POLPERRO IN 
CORNWALL, BUT NOT USUAL ELSEWHEBE. 


(Continued from Vol. x., p. 302.) 


Haizing, following game, especially hares, by 
night, by tracing it. In many instances it would 
mean the same as poaching, if the latter wordis 
divested of the idea of crime. : 

Harve, the harrow ; an instrument of farming. 

Hévage. A comprehensive word, applied to the 
lineage of a person; his family, and companions, 


* There can be little doubt that Lord Chesterfield 
showed, if he did not lend, the MS. of the first part of the 
Economy of Human Life to Mrs. Phillips, before she pub- 
lished her letter to him in April, 1750. See Monthly Re 
view for November of that year. 
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with whom it is natural for him to associate. It 
thus marks the race from which he has sprung, 
and his station in society. . 

Hawn, the common word for haven, as meaning 
aharbour. Our fishermen have their Newhawn ; 
and say, their boats are out in the hawn, as dis- 
tinguished from being at the piers. 

Hay, an inclosure; now almost gone out of use; | 
but I remember it commonly applied to the | 
churchyard, which was called the “ church-hay.” | 

Hob. It seems to mean flat. It is particularly | 
applied to the flat side of the grate, where the | 
kettle is set to stand when off the fire. A hobnail 
is a flat-headed nail. 

Holt, a place of refuge, commonly implying 
secrecy as well as security. It appears to be the 
same as the word hold, used in the Bible. It ob- 
viously, in the latter case, means a place that can | 
be held against an enemy ; and seems to imply a | 
place we hold fast, as distinguished from a merely 
temporary residence. 

Homm, home ; a mode of enunciation also trans- 
ferred to America. 

Hulster, to gather into one close company. 
Hull, hulk; to hulk, to Aulster, have a kindred 
meaning. Hull and hulk mean the body of a 
thing, without its dress, or useful or useless parts. 
To hulk means, by way of reproach, to sit down 
idly, without moving, usually in a dirty manner ; 
without activity or industry. Hence, a sheer-hulk 
is the dismantled body of a ship, no longer fit for 
service. The word hull is also often applied to 
the empty and rejected cases of some fruit: as of 
peas and nuts. 

Ingan, an onion. 

Tre, iron. 

Js, often used for the pronoun I. It is probably 
the Saxon Ich. 

Jim, to squeeze, or thrust between two stout 
bodies. Perhaps the jambs of a door are so called, 
as being the parts that press or squeeze the door. 

Joggle, to shake to and fro. It is used by Dean 
Swift —“a joggling trot ;” but with us it is of 
common use. 

Joice, the juice of anything. 

Kellick, an instrument used to moor a fishing- 
boat at sea instead of a grapnel (here called a 
“grape”) or anchor. It is formed of two slightly 
bent pieces of wood, which are fastened together 
by two others, one near each end; and one of 
which projects more than the other on each side, 
somewhat like the crooked part of a ship's anchor. 
A stout stone is enclosed between the two longer 
pieces of wood, and consequently the whole forms 
4 sort of anchor, which is used in rocky ground, 
where the usual grape would get entangled and 
stick fast. The word kellick, as I am informed, 
signifies a circle in Welsh ; and it is probable that 
the circle of wood, which holds the stone, is the 
foundation of the name; which therefore is a 


British word for a primitive, but wery useful 
instrument. 

Kimbly. The name of a thing — commonly a 
piece of bread—given under peculiar circum- 
stances at weddings and christenings. It refers 
to a custom, which probably at some time was 
general, but now, as far as I know, is practised at 
Polperro only ; and, even there, is less common 
than formerly. When the parties set out from 
their house to go to church, one person is sent 
before them, with this selected piece of bread in 
the hand. A woman is commonly preferred for 
this oflice; and the piece is given to the first 
individual that is met, whose attention has been 
drawn to the principal parties. The word is also 
applied to a gift given to the first bringer of good 
news: as the birth of a child, or intelligence from 
abroad. And I interpret it as having a reference 
to the idea of an evil eye and its envious influence, 
which is thus to be diverted from the fortunate 
persons. 

Kit. It seems to mean a sort of bag or basket, 
in which anything may be held. Sometimes it 
is pronounced ith; and the phrase, “ kith and 
kind” means every sort of relationship, to a dis- 
tant degree, that is not only of the same kind or 
race, but also all that can be held in the same 
bond, bag, or lot. 

Kiib. ‘The word is used both actively and pas- 
sively ; meaning, to adhere or stick to, or to cause 
to adhere to. A thing is said to be kdibby when it 
is adhesive, and liable to stick to another thing. 
Sometimes the word clidgy is used as an adjective 
in the same sense. itch is to stick fast; but it 
seems to be substantially the same word with 
clutch, to grasp, or hold fast with the hand; ex- 
cept that the Cornish word includes the idea of 
glutinous adhesion. 

Klip, a sudden smart blow, but not a heavy 
one. It is most usually applied to a “ Alip under 
the ear.” Of late, the word Alipper is grown into 
use to describe a smart-sailing vessel: one that 
sails very swiftly, with some distant reference to 
the same idea. 

Knap, prominent. It is sometimes applied to 
the prominent part of a hill; but it is more fre- 
quently used as significant of the form of a person’s 
knees, when they are distorted towards each other, 
and which some people have chosen to term knock- 
kneed. 

ZLank, long and slender, with some idea of 
emptiness. 

Lary, empty; chiefly applied to emptiness of 
the stomach and bowels. 

Lasher, a large thing, of any sort. The mean- 
ing sought to be conveyed appears to be, that this 
thing beats or excels every other. The opinion, 
that any object which excels another is able to 
beat, dash, or inflict violence on that other, is a 
strange but not uncommon vulgar one. 
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Léch, a leek. 

Lérriping, long and lank; longer than in pro- 
portion to a _—— shape. It is applied to a 
very long and thin man, of little strength or 
value. 

Lick, to beat, to conquer one in fight with the 
fist ; to beat him well. 

Lights, the lungs. The rising of the lights is 
the disease hysterics; and the name appears to 
be taken from a symptom by which an action, 
appearing like strangulation, seems to rise from 
the stomach and chest towards the throat. 

Lob. The only peculiar meaning of this word 
with us is, as it is applied to a stone fastened to 
the end of a fishing-line, to keep it fast when | 
thrown from the rocks. But thus used, it appears | 
to have a kindred meaning: as when applied by | 
Shakspeare in the Midsummer Night's Dream, as 
“the lob of spirits,” being the heavy one among 
them. In like manner, a Inbber is a heavy dull 
fellow; and Query if a loblolly-boy on board a | 
ship is not also thus derived ? as meaning a person 
who does not perform any of the active duties, } 
but is only fit for menial service. | 

Loft, a room in the upper part of a house, but | 
including the idea of its being of large size, and | 
not a garret, The word is often pronounced laf, | 
and is not equivalent to lofty or high. Laff'is the | 
usual name for what elsewhere is called a lath: 
meaning a thin piece of wood used to fasten the | 
covering, or as they are with us called “the hel- | 
ling stones,” or slates, on the roof of a house,—for | 
tiles are not thought of here. As these laffs are 
not plastered within, it is a question whether the 
loft or laft is not so named from them. 

Louning, thin and meager. A fish is said to be 
louning, when it is much emaciated. 

Louster, to work hard ; violently, but clumsily. 
We have a proverb which says, that such as | 
cannot skill, must lousfer. The word shill was 
used, as an active verb is used in the Bible; | 
and the meaning of the proverb is, that those who | 
cannot employ skill in their work, must work the 


harder. 

Lig, heavy. It is used to signify the heavy 
weeds among corn as it grows. ‘To lig, is to 
carry along a heavy weight; implying the carry- 
ing it along with labour, not far above the ground. | 
It has a kindred meaning with the word Jog, | 
although the latter is limited to mean a heavy 
piece of wood. 

Mammy; used, even by grown persons, for 
mother. 

Mawl, to beat any one severely with some blunt 
instrument, or the fist. The word, as a substan- | 


tive, anciently meant a hammer; but with us it | 
is only used as a verb, 

Mazed, mad: out of his mind, but it scarcely | 
means furious madness. 


In common use for one who 


Mich, a micher. 
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stays away from school, and loiters about some 
where else, Shakspeare uses the word. 

Mock, the root or stump of a tree. 

More, mawr ; the root of a tree or plant, where 
it is divided into fibres in the ground: and dix 
tinguished from the mock, as the latter means the 
solid and heavy part if under ground, or the solid 
part above ground. The more, or mawr, is that 
part by which a plant adheres to the soil; and 
hence we see the original signification of the word, 
as compared with its secondary, but now most 
frequent application, of securing a ship by ity 
anchor. Our country people speak of tearing up 
a thing out of the soil mawr and moule; which 
means, to tear up a plant with the earth attached 
to the roots, of course with some violence. The 
word moule is the same as mould, as meaning the 
soil, 

Mig, a quart, or large vessel for holding drink, 
a jug. I think the original meaning is, short and 
dumpy. It is applied elsewhere, but not here, to 
the countenance when short or blunt. 

Mule, to work, to labour. It is now chiefly 
applied to the working of dough with the hands, 
preparatory to forming it into bread, which our 
women find to be very hard work for their arms. 

Mulligrubs, gripings of the bowels. Vineo. 


THE BATTLE OF sEDGMOOR, 1685. 


T think the following may be not without in- 
terest to your readers. I had occasion to consult 
the registers at Weston-Zoyland a few days since, 
and at the end of one of them found this memo- 
randum : 

“ Ann Account of the Ffight that was in Langmore, the 
Six of July 1685, between the King’s Army and the 
D. of M. 

“The Iniadgement began between one and two of the 
clock in the morning. It continued near one hour anda 
halfe. There was kild upon the spott of the King’s 
souldiers sixteen; ffive of them buried in the churchyard, 
and thev had all Christian buriall. One hundred or more 


| of the King’s souldiers wounded ; of which wounds many 


died, of which wee have no certaine account. There was 
kild of the rebels upon the spott aboute 300 ; hanged with 
us 22, of which 4 weare hanged in Gemmarek (?). Aboute 


| 600 prisoners brought into our church, of which there was 


79 wounded, and 5 of them died of their wounds in om 
church. 
“The D. of M. beheaded, 
July 15, 1685.” 

T also found, in the churchwardens’ account for 
1686, the following entries : 
“Ttem exp‘ upon the ringers the 6 of July in 

remembrance of the great deliverance we had 

upon that day, in the year 1685 - . -0 790 
It. p4 Ben Page, John Keyser (&c. &c.), for 

ringing when the King wasin the more  - 0 0 
It. p* (&c. &e.) for taking up the glaxes (?) 

which was laid over brod ryne when the King 

wasinthemore- - - - - = 6 
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It. p* Ben Page for nailes used about the glaxes 0 0 8 
It. expended then in beere, and the next day 

when the King came through Culston - -0 810 
It. p* Rich Board for carring the glaxe down 

What the “glaxe” is, no one can tell me, nor is 
any such word known to the western people. 

One of our family, Richard Alford, was church- 
warden in the year of the battle; and there is a 
legend in the family, that he, being a Monmouthite, 


old woman took up a position within the porch, bearing a 
begging petition, setting forth that she had been attacked 
by a paralytic seizure, and had been recommended by 


| ‘the wise woman’ to get a penny each from forty single 
| men on leaving the church, and her infirmity would by 


this charm be banished for ever.” — Exeter Paper. 


S. R. P. 


Distich on St. Matthew's Day.— As Thursday, 
September 21, was St. Matthew's Day, perhaps an 


| old distich relative to that day will not be thought 


thereby saved himself by bringing out to a party | 
of the king's soldiers a jug of cider, which had | 
the king's head on it, and thereby escaping question. | 


It does not appear from Macaulay that the 
king visited Sedgmoor the year after the battle ; 
but from these entries it must have been so. 

I may add, that the old registers at Weston- 
Zoyland are unusually full and perfect, but most 
miserably kept at present, being tumbled into a 
large chest with rubbish; and the parish book 
containing the above interesting entries is partly 
eaten by mice. Henry Arorp. 


FOLK LORE. 


Baptismal Superstition in Surrey. —It is cus- 
tomary in many parts of Surrey, when several 
children are brought to be baptized, for the clerk 
to take especial care that the male infants be first 
baptized; for it is thought that, should the young 
ladies take precedence, the boys will grow up 
beardless. Is this belief confined to the above 
county ? Crericus Rusticvus. 


Extraordinary Superstition in Devonshire. — 


“An instance of the intense feeling of superstition 
which pervades the ignorant among our rural population 
in the west of England occurred at Northlew last week. 
Some gipsies having encamped in the neighbourhood, one 
of the female members of the tribe ascertained from the 
wife of a farm labourer that she had a daughter in the 
last stage of consumption. The gipsey represented that 
the child had been ‘bewitched ;’ and that she could rule 
the spell, which would effect a cure, for two sovereigns. 
The mother of the child cheerfully paid the money, but 
the next day the wily gipsey returned it, and said it was 
not sufficient, but 202. more in gold would do it. The 
cottager’s. wife, in her native simplicity, went and bor- 
towed 10/. from a neighbour; and, with another ten 
sovereigns she had in the house saved from her husband’s 
earnings, added the 20/. to the 2/. already in the gipsey’s 

ds. Soon as the money was paid, the affrighted 
woman was bound over to secrecy by the gipsey, who 
mumbled out a few disjointed texts of Scripture, and left 
with the promise that the child would be cured on the 
following Friday, when an angel would appear and return 

money. Since that time, however, it is needless to 
add, neither gipsey nor money have turned up, although 

@ impoverished husband and the police have been daily 
on the look ont for the gipsey impostor. On Sunday last 
another specimen of deep-rooted superstition was presented 
within the porch of the western door at Exeter Cathedral. 
As the congregation were leaving the church, a decrepit 


| Day to christen the apples. 


amiss, 
“St. Matthew: 
Brings the cold rain and dew.” 
In some counties rain is looked for on St. James’ 
E. B. 


Cambridgeshire Folk Lore. — The following 
charm is used in the county of Cambridge by 
young men and women who are desirous of know- 
ing the name of their future husbands or wives. 
The “ clover of two” means a piece of clover with 
only two leaves upon it. 

“ A Clover, a Clover of two, 
Put it in your right shoe; 
| The first young man [woman] you meet, 
In field, street, or lane, 
You'll have him [her] or one of his [her] name,” 
Harriet Norman. 
Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire. 


Remedy for Jaundice. —I scarcely know whether 
ears polite will tolerate the record of a sovereign 
remedy for jaundice which fell under my notice 
in a parish in Dorsetshire a few weeks since, but 
which I find, upon inquiry, to be generally known 
and practised in the neighbourhood. The patient 
is made to eat nine lice on a piece of bread and 
butter. In the case referred to, I am bound to 
state, for the credit of the parish, that the ani- 
malcules were somewhat difficult of attainment; 
but that, after having been duly collected by the 
indefatigable labours of the village doctress, they 
were administered with the most perfect success, 


C. W.B. 


Adjuration to Bees. —The following curious 
iece, which is said to be copied from a St. Gall 
Mts. may be interesting to apiarian readers. The 
Latinity is almost as wonderful as the substance 
of it: 
“ Ad revocandum examen apum dispersum, 

« Adjuro te, mater aviorum, per Deum Regem ccelorum, 
et per illum Redemptorem Filium Dei te adjuro ut non 
te altum levare, nec longé volare: sed quam plus citd 
potes ad arborem venire, ibi te allocas cum omni tua 
genera, vel cum socia tua. Ibi habeo bono vaso parato, 
ubi vos ibi in Dei nomine laboretis, et nos in Dei nomine 
luminaria faciamus in Ecclesia Dei, et per virtutem Do- 
mini nostri Jesu-Christi, ut nos non offendat Dominus de 
radio solis, sicut vos offendit de egalo flos, in nomine 
sancte: ‘rinitatis, Amen.” — Recueil des Historiens de la 
France, ed. Bouquet, iv. 609, 

JI-C.R 
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SLAVERY IN SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Mr. Hugh Miller, the eminent geologist, in his 
very interesting and instructive work entitled 
My Schools and Schoolmasters; or the Story of 
my Education, Edinb. 1854, 8vo., alludes to the 
existence of slavery in Scotland in the last cen- 
tury, which may not be generally known. Speak- 
ing of a collier village in the vicinity of Niddry 
Mill, he observes : 

“Curious as the fact may seem, all the older men of 
that village, though situated little more than four miles 
from Edinburgh, had been born slaves. Nay, eighteen 
years later (in 1842), when Parliament issued a com- 
mission to inquire into the nature and results of female 
labour in the coal pits of Scotland, there was a collier 
still living that had never been twenty miles from the 
Scottish capital, who could state to the Commissioners 
that both his father and grandfather had been slaves; 
that he himself had been born a slave; and that he had 
wrought for years in a pit in the neighbourhood of Mus- 
selburgh ere the colliers got their freedom.” 


In a note he states that — 

“The act for manumitting our Scotch colliers was 
passed in the year 1775, forty-nine years prior to the date 
of my acquaintance with the class at Niddry.” 

This act for various reasons had no practical 
effect, until they were set free by a second act 


passed in 1799. 


“ The language of both acts strikes with startling effect. | 
‘Whereas,’ says the preamble of the older act, that of 
1775, ‘by the statute law of Scotland, as explained by 
the judges of the courts of law there, many colliers and | 
coal-bearers, and salters, are in a state of slavery or | 
bondage, bound to the collieries or saltworks where they | 
work for life, transferable with the collieries and saltworks ; 
and whereas the emancipating,’ &c. A passage in the } 
preamble of the act of 1799 is scarce less striking; it de- 
clares that, notwithstanding the former act, ‘ many colliers 
and coal-bearers still continue in a state of bondage’ in 
Scotland. The history of our Scotch colliers would be 
found a curious and instructive one. Their slavery seems 
not to have been derived from the ancient times of general | 
serfship, but to have originated in comparatively modern | 
acts of the Scottish Parliament, and in decisions of the | 
Court of Session —in acts of parliament in which the 
poor ignorant subterranean men of the county were of 
course wholly unrepresented, and in decisions of a court 
in which no agent of theirs ever made appearance in their 


behalf.” — Pp. 303—305. 


Ermionnacu. 


Hlinor Notes. 


The Literary Pensions of the Year.— When the 
read 

world read in the columns of The Times the other 

day, how the “ eminent services” and the “valuable | 

contributions” of so many distinguished scholars, 

poets, musicians, missionaries, naturalists, orien- 

talists, naval architects, &c. &c., are 


rewarded by | 


a rich and mighty nation like England, with the | 
pittance of 1200/., distributed among some thirty | 
or forty individuals, all of whom, by the force and | 


splendour of their genius, talents, and Virtues, 
have contributed so greatly to advance the pros. 
perity and renown of their country —one canng 
but lament that the statesmen who bestow sud 
pensionary rewards have not a more enlightengj 
and better appreciation of their gifted country. 
men's services: for in such a case—and the 
country at large I am sure responds with on 
heart and soul to the appeal—the tribute to th 
services and merits of such great men would be 
more worthy of them, their destitute relatives 
and their country. InpiGNans, 


St. Maudit’s Well. —The following extract from 
the West Briton of Sept. 29, 1854, deserves a niche 
in “ N. & Q.” as a record of a ruin obliterated: 


“ At length this well, which, since the days of Camden, 
has been the indicator of the site of St. Mawes Chapel, 
has yielded, like many of the bits of vertu, to the Vandalie 
taste and Berotic spade of men, who wield the trowel and 
deal in mortar. The cavity has now been filled up, pipes 
have been laid down, a new facies has been implanted, 
and the venerable spot is lost to the inquirer. It will np 
longer be a bone of literary contention, whether the de- 
scriptive words in an old legend, ‘infra muros,’ placed 
this well within or without certain boundaries. A par- 
liamentary section was not long since engaged in this 
mighty question; they, however, came to no decision, 
and the subject is never likely again to occupy senatorial 
attention. This relic now falls deeply into the far-off 
perspective; doomed, like many other antiquarian gems, 
to be removed from scientific research unheeded, unvalued, 
unremembered. Among all the Savans, and amidst all the 
fervour of larned disputation, on the observation of the 
sacred little spring, not one single sigh was elicited for 
poor old St. Maudit’s Well, so long the general exponentof 
the important and contiguous chapel. The monks of old 
held the bubbling waters of this ancient well in high 
estimation; but mutability is the character stamped on 
all human movements, and the issue of this well is another 
of the ‘ sic transits’ in the great page. 

“*We build with, what we deem eternal rock; 
A distant age asks, where the fabric stood?’” 


S. RB. P. 


Green's “ Lives of the Princesses.” — The Lives 


| of the Princesses of England, by Mary Anne 


Everett Green, is a work of very considerable 
merit, both for the industrious research of the 


| authoress, and the very instructive and interesting 
| narratives she has constructed from materials in- 


accessible to most readers. But she has fallen into 
errors which in any future edition we are hopefal 
she will correct. 

Vol. i. p. 392. Ringhorne Castle is mentioned 38 
the residence of Queen Ermengarde. There is n0 
such place. Kinghorn (Cornu Regis) must be 
meant. 

Vol. i. p. 394. “ The powerful Lord of Galway. 
Galway is in Ireland, and the person alluded to 
was Lord of Galloway. This mistake occurs again 
in the second volume, p. 181. 

Vol. ii. p. 184. “The Castle of Edinburgh 
stands on a sea-girt precipice.” The castle 8 
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wo miles from the sea. At one period it 
 mtlly surrounded by what is called a loch, 
now drained. This error is ee by Miss 
Strickland, who, not knowin the ‘rench designa- 
tion of the Scottish capital, imagines Lislebourgh 
and Edinburgh to be separate cities. 
Vol. ii. p. 359.“ From his daughter Margaret 
are descended the family of Montacute or Mon- 
que, the present Earls of Salisbury.” The Cecils 


ie been Earls of Salisbury for at least two 


centuries. 

Vol. iii. p. 118.“ Mock king John Balliol. 
In what way was Baliol a mock king? He was 
the lawful heir of the crown, and was as much 
king of Scotland as his successor King Robert 
the Bruce, or his predecessor Alexander ITI. 


. 


Edinburgh. 


Scottish Ruins. — As some solace to the wounded 
feelings of RuapaMANTuus, and of others who 
think as he does on the subject of the neglect 
shown to the national antiquities and ruined 

aces of Scotland, I beg to send you the fol- 
owing extract from the English Churchman of 
August 31. I believe there is a recently-formed 
Scottish Architectural Society, which is labouring 
in the cause that RuapaMantuvs has so much at 
heart. 

“ Holyrood Palace. —Sir William Molesworth, Chief 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., has visited 
Edinburgh, and inspected the palace of Holyrood and the 
other public buildings, with a view to various improve- 
ments being carried out.” 

Scorus. 


Alehymical Riddle of the sixteenth Century.— 
“In a place where I was, 
I saw [a] person made of glasse, 
And ia that person were persones three, 
And they were clothed all in Blacke : 
The persons dore was made of bread, 
And yet for hunger they were all dead. 
Tell me nowe for the love of me, 
What manner of persons these should be.” 
Ashm. MS. No, 1480. 


Z. Z. 


Philological Ingenuity. — The following is a 
curious example of philological ingenuity, in the 
application of an idiomatic phrase to convey a 
meaning, for which the language contains no pre- 
cise or definite words. 

“Sgeol abada boita” means, in Irish, an exag- 
gerated or boastful story, literally “news upon 
stilts." The Galway peasantry apply this expres- 
sion to designate the electric telegraph. 


Dublin. 


“ Talented.” —It may be worth noting as a 
parallel case to the word “starvation,” that the 
adjective “talented,” now so commonly used to 


J. Locke. | 


express genius or ability, is not to be found in 
Todd’s Johnson's, Sheridan's, Walker's, or in any of 
the old dictionaries. Richardson merely remarks 
that it is given by Noah Webster, on turning to 
whose American dictionary I find it with a re- 
ference to the Ch. Spectator, which I cannot just 
now verify. J. G. 


Querics. 


BURNING OF THE JESUITICAL BOOKS, 


On April 23, 1768, Junius, under the signature 
Bifrons, wrote : 

“T remember seeing Busembaum, Suarez, Molina, and 
a score of other Jesuitical books, burnt at Paris, for their 
sound casuistry, by the hands of the common hangman.” 


On this, the Quarterly Review, in its article pub- 
lished in January, 1852, endeavouring to prove 
Thomas, Lord Lyttleton, to have been Junius, 
says: 

“We may assume that this took place in 1764, as it 
was in that year that Choiseul suppressed the Jesuits,” 


In “N.& Q.,” Vol. v., p. 56., Mr. H. Merivare 
says: 

“The orders of the parliament of Paris against the 

Jesuits, one of which condemned some thirty of their 
books to be burnt, were issued three years before the sup- 
pression of their order in France, viz. in the early part 
and summer of 1761.” 
And the Ep. “ N. & Q.” remarks in a note, that 
the burning “ took place on August 7, 1761;” and 
refers to “a very curious note on the subject” in 
Bohn’s edition of Junius. 

If Mr. Mertvace, and the Ep. “N. & Q.,” will 
refer to a little book, published a few months ago, 
by Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row, under the 
title Junius Discovered, by Frederick Griffin, 
pp. 175. to 181., they will find unquestionable 
proof that the burning could not have taken place 
until after August 6, 1762. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish the precise date? And also, 
were there any subsequent public burnings of 
Jesuitical books, by order of the parliament of 
Paris, save the one mentioned by Mr. Griffin as 
having occurred on January 21, 1764, and which 
he has shown could not have been the burning 
alluded to by Junius? If the extract from Mr. 
Griffin's essay were not too long, its publication in 
“N. & Q.” would be desirable. 

With reference to the Junius “ Miscellaneous 

Letter XX.” which immediately precedes the 
| letter of Bifrons, it may not be inopportune to 
remove some of the odium attached to the moral 
character of the Lord Bute of the days of Junius, 
by an incorrect filling up of a blank. The Letter, 

as originally published in the Public Advertiser, 
| said: “ And even Lord B e prefers the sim- 
| plicity of seduction, to the poignant pleasure of a 


| 
; 
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rape.” In G. Woodfall’s edition, published in 
1814, and also in Bohn’s edition of 1850, the full 
name Bute is given; whereas the nobleman re- 
ferred to was not Lord Bute, but Lord Baltimore*, 
who, at the date of the letter, had recently been 
tried for a rape, and escaped conviction by proving 
the consent of his unfortunate victim. Enric. 

Canada. 

{In compliance with the wish expressed by our Trans- 
atlantic correspondent, we insert the following extract 
from Mr. Griffin’s work, which is an ingenious, but, in our 


Pownall was the writer of the Letters of Junius : 

“The decree or arrét of the parliament of Paris, of the 
6th of August, 1761, after detailing thirty-three different 
works, written by Jesuits (and published under the 
sanction of their order), as having been examined by 
Commissioners of the Court, condemned twenty-four of 


them, to be ‘ lacérés et brulés en la cour du Palais, au pied | 


du grand escalier d’icelui, par l’exécuteur de la haute 
justice, comme séditieux, destructifs de tout principe de 
a morale chrétienne, enseignant une doctrine meurtriére 
et abominable, non-seulement contre la sureté de la vie 
des citoyens, mais méme contre celle des personnes sacrées 
des souverains.’ 

“ Busembaum’s Theologia Moralis, edited by Lacroix, — 
Suarez’s Fidei Catholica,—and Molina’s De Justitia et 
jure, were among the works examined, but only the first 
and third were condemned to the flames; the first being 
moreover honoured by a special prohibition of its future 
sale or use. Suarez’s work, as stated in the arrét, had 
already been condemned to be burnt in 1614, the year of 
its publication; and, probably, the parliament therefore 
deemed it unnecessary to repeat the condemnation. Be- 
sides the condemnation of the books of sound casuistry, 
the arrét, at great length, forbade the further operations 
of the Jesuits, as teachers or professors, in the French 
dominions, and decreed the closing of their colleges, 
schools, &e. By the king’s letters patent of the same 
date, the execution of this arrét was suspended for one 
year; and, on the last day of that year, namely, on the 
6th of August, 1762, another Arrét du Parlement de Paris, 
concernant les Jésuites, was passed, which — after recapitu- 
lating the legislative and judicial proceedings in France, 
relative to the order of Jesuits, from the arrét of the 29th 
of December, 1594, and edict, based thereon, of Henri IV., 
of the 7th of January following, which first banished the 
Jesuits from the kingdom, — showed, among other things, 
with wonderful minuteness, the grounds of the con- 
demnation of the works of the Jesuits, and then confirmed 
the arrét of the 6th of August, in the preceding year, and 
commanded its execution. At what precise date, after- 
ward, the exécuteur de la haute justice fulfilled the par- 


(* This justice has already been done to Lord Bute 
in one of those admirable articles on the Junius 
question which appeared in The Atheneum of 1853, 
page 734. And here we will take the opportunity of 
repeating publicly an observation which we have often 
heard privately—how desirable it is that these papers, 
and others on Wilkes, Mason, &c., apparently from the 
same hand, filled as they are with minute but most inter- 
esting facts, and exhibiting, as they do, a perfect fami- 
liarity with the men and events of the eighteenth century, 
should be reprinted in an accessible form. These Essays 
FROM THE ATHENAZUM would, we are sure, be welcome 
to a very large class of readers, who have not the oppor- 
tunity of wading in search of them through the volumes 


in which they originally appeared. — Ep, N. & Q.”] 


ticular duty assigned to him by the arrét, we have faileg 
to discover. But the delay of little more than a month 
would have rendered it possible for such a person ag 
Governor Pownall to have visited Paris; as, on the 4th 
of September, 1762, the Duke of Bedford was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to His Most Christian Majesty, 
and immediately departed to Paris, where he remained 
until the object of his appointment had been attained, by 
the signing of the preliminary treaty of peace, at Fon. 
tainebleau, on the 3rd of November, and of the final one, 
at Paris, on the 10th of February, in the following year; 
so that. if the burning of the books took place at any 


| time after the Duke’s arrival in Paris, in the first week 
opinion, an unsuccessful attempt to prove that Governor | 


of September, 1762, it is qute possible that Governor 
Pownall, in his Grace’s suite, or otherwise, may have 
visited that city, and been present at the burning. In- 
deed there is a strong probability that he did visit Paris 
towards the close of the year; as, very soon after the 
signing of the preliminary treaty, the combined army in 
Germany, under Prince Ferdinand, began to break up, 
and the English portion of it returned to England in De- 
cember. Governor Pownall’s situation as comptroller 
general would not require that he should accompany the 
army on its march, and his own return to England, by the 
way of Paris, would no doubt better suit his convenience 
than by any other route. That the burning of the 
Jesuits’ books of sound casuistry, alluded to in the letter 
signed Bifrons, was the burning ordered by the arrét of 
the 6th of August, 1762, at whatever date that arrét may 
have been carried into execution, we believe cannot admit 
of doubt; as it was the only burning of the kind within 
a probable period —say, within half a century imme 
diately preceding the date of the letter, that was of sufli- 
cient extent to warrant the use of the words “ and a score 
more,” in addition to the specified works of Busembaum, 
Suarez, and Molina. The only subsequent similar burning 
of books at Paris, took place on the 21st of January, 1764, 
in the court-yard of the palais; but by what authority 
does not appear. The collection of French arréts, down 
to 1789, to which we have access, professes to be a com- 
plete one; yet the arrét of the 6th of August, 1762, is the 
last one, of that collection, that condemns any books to 
the flames. The burning of the 2lst of January, 1764, 
could not have been effected under its authority; be- 
cause among the books burnt was the Jnstruction Pas- 
torale of the Archbishop of Paris, Christophe de Beau- 
mont, which was not published until the 28th of October, 
1768; and yet, a modern French historian of the Jesuits 
insinuates, that the Archbishop’s book was burnt by an 
arbitrary order of the parliament, — and adds, that the 
Emile of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and the Encyclopédie, 
shared the same fate, at the hands of the same execu- 
tioner.”] 


SOUTH'S SERMONS. 


I am not aware of any annotated edition of Dr. 
South’s admirable Sermons, and should be glad, 
therefore, either to be informed if any exists 
where the subjoined passages are explained, or to 
receive some elucidation of the same through 
“5.&Q?” 

1. “A coal, we know, snatched from the altar, once 
fired the nest of the eagle, the royal and commanding 
bird.” 

What is the story here alluded to ? ' 

2. “ Wolsey obtained leave from the Pope to demolish 
forty religious houses, which he did by the service of five 
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men, every one of whom came to a sad and fatal end. 
Two of ghem quarrelled, of whom one was slain, and the 
other hanged for it; the third drowned himself in a well ; 
the fourth, though rich, came at length to beg his bread ; 
and the fifth was miserably stabbed to death in Dublin.” * 
Who were these five men ? 

$. “That person that (being provoked by excessive 

in) thrust his dagger into his body, and thereby, in- 
stead of reaching his vitals, opened an imposthume, the 
unknown cause of all his pain, and so stabbed himself 
into perfect health and ease,” &c. 

To whom does the preacher here refer ? 

4. “We find it once said of an eminent cardinal, by 
reason of his great and apparent likelihood to step into 
St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he went in pope, 
and came out again cardinal,” 

N.L.T. 


What cardinal was this ? 


Minor Queries. 


Rattlin’ Roaring Willie.” — What, and where 
to be found, is the oldest version of this song? 
In Thomson's Scottish Melodies, five vols. 8vo., 
1838, there is a set of words by Burns; and in 
Cunningham's edition of the Works of the latter 
author (vol. iv. p. 108.) one version is partially 
given. But there surely is some older one to be 
tound in early collections, MS. or printed, although 
such is unknown to me.f f 

Hawick. 

Shakspeare Club Works, — Some sets of these 
publications have been exposed for sale, with in- 
dices and title-pages. One of these I have seen; 
but two of the volumes, viz. John a Kent and 
John & Cumber, 1851, and Lodge’s Defence, 1853, 
have no general title. In this set also there is no 
copy of Collier's mendations of Shakspeare from 
the MS. corrections in the old folio, although it 
has been understood that this also forms one of 
the series. Perhaps you can explain this, and why 
gentlemen who subscribed until a year or two 
before the breaking up of the Society, have not 
been furnished with titles and indices for the 
period during which they subscribed, and why 
some opportunity was not aflurded to them of 
completing their sets ? Anon. 


The Stanleys in Man. — Some few years ago I 
was conversing with a lady in the Isle of Man on 


c South appears to have quoted this account from 
Fu ler’s Church History, book vi. sect. 3. The fifth indi- 
vidual was Dr. Allen, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. ] 

(¢ Another version is given in Cromek’s Select Scottish 
Songs, vol. ii. p. 4., edit. 1810; who states, that “the last 
stanza of this song is mine: it was composed out of com- 
| to one of the worthiest fellows in the world, 
Villiam Dunbar, Esq., Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, 
and Colonel of the Crochallan Corps, a club of wits who 
took that title at the time of raising the fencible regi- 
ments,” 


| various matters connected with the history of the 
| island, and she told me she had been informed 
that ever since the execution of the Earl of Derby 
| at Bolton, in 1651, every member of the family 
| who had occasion to visit or pass through that 
| town, always avoided the market-place where 
| their ancestor suffered. Has this statement any 
| foundation in fact ? G. Tayior. 


| Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Hood. — Has the 
| 


subjoined use of a like idea by these celebrated 
authors been noted before ? 


“ And div ye think that my man and my sons are to 
gae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the day — 
| sic a sea as its yet outby— and get naething for their 
| fish, and be misca’d into the bargain, Monkbarns? J¢’s 
no fish ye're buying — it’s men’s lives.” — Antiquary, 
| chap. xi. 
| And in Hood’s world-famed Song of the Shirt 
occurs, — 
“ Work, work, work, 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work, work, work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 


O men! with sisters dear! 
O men! with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives!” 


Ropert S. Satmon. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Green Lady.— Where is the portrait of 
the “ Green Lady” (so called from the colour of 
the dress) to be found? It is the portrait of the 
| “ Spanish Lady,” whose story is related in Percy's 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and of which 
a copy is given by Lady Dalmeny in Spanish 
Ballads. he portrait was once in Thorpe Hall, 
| Lincolnshire. T. L. A. 


Parallel Passages. —Is the idea, common to the 
two following quotations, traceable to an earlier 
source than George Herbert? In the thirteenth 
stanza of The Church Porch we have — 

“Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie: 

A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby.” 

Dr. Watts, in his Moral Songs for Children, 
has written : 

“ But liars we can never trust, 

Though they should speak the word that’s true: 
And he that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two.” 


R. Price. 


St. Ives. 


The Rowe Family.— Perhaps some of your 
correspondents could give me some information 
respecting the family of Rowe of Sussex. The 
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last representative was Milward Rowe, Esq., whose 
monument is in Petworth Church, and whose 
large estates were divided between his two 
daughters, both of whom married. 

The arms of Rowe of Sussex are: Argent, a 
chevron sable between three lions’ heads erased 
gules ; and the crest is, I think, a lion’s head 
erased gules. 

Any information respecting this family would 
be thankfully received by C.J. R. 


Greek spoken in Brittany. —In the British 
Cyclopedia of Literature, History, §c., 1836, art. 
Bairrany, is the following sentence : 

“ The Bas Bretons speak a dialect of the Celtic. There 
is also a patois among them called Luache, of which the 
words are principally Greek.” 

Is this information correct? If so, how came 
Greek to be spoken in such an out-of-the-way 
corner ? E. West. 


Early Grants of Arms.— Was it necessary to 
prove three descents, with possession of lands, to 
obtain a grant of arms in the early visitations ? 


Glasgow City Arms.— At the Glasgow banquet 
in commemoration of the inauguration of the 
statue of Her Majesty, Baron Marochetti quoted 
the motto of the city arms thus: “Let Glasgow 
flourish.” Perhaps the worthy baron was not 
aware that he was perpetuating an error into 
which the good citizens appear to have fallen not 
unwillingly, and that the fine old pious prayer, 
“ Let Glasgow flourish through the preaching of 
the word,” had been cut down to serve the purposes 
of civic civility and commercial enterprise. Are 
the good citizens ashamed of their motto, or is it 
too long to find its way within the garter? If 
neither of these suppositions should prove correct, 
would it not be well to revert to the ancient 
practice, and let their noble guests have the oppor- 
tunity of wishing the prosperity of Glasgow in the 
highest sense of the word ? Caartes Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Portrait of Sir Thomas Allen.—Is there any 
= extant, and where, of Sir Thomas Allen, 
ord Mayor of London, who was knighted by 
Charles II. at Blackheath, on 29th May, 1660, 
previous to his majesty’s triumphant entry into 
the city of London ? D. 


“ The Polyanthea,” §c. — 


“ The'Polyanthea: or, a Collection of Interesting Frag- 
ments, in Prose and Verse, consisting of Original Anec- 
dotes, Biographical Sketches, Dialogues, Letters, Cha- 
racters,” &c. 


By whom was this work compiled? It contains 
some pieces by Swift's friend, Dr. Sheridan, 
(grandfather to the celebrated Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan), and said to be not before published, 

Was this the case? The volumes contain meny 

curious articles, but very few authorities are 

given. H. Magny, 
Halifax. 


Rowley and Hudibras.— Horace Walpole, ig 
his Apology for his treatment of Chatterton, 
among other proofs of the imposture of Rowley’s 
Poems, asserts that “ a chaplain of the late Bish 
of Exeter has found in Rowley a line of Hudibras,” 

Could any correspondent oblige me by the 
“line,” and a reference to the passages of Rowley 
and Hudibras respectively, in which it is to be 
found ? A. B.R, 

Belmont. 


Roman Catholic Divines. — Conversing with 4 
member of the Romish communion a few days ago 
on the subject of divorce, he, in contrasting the 
dissolution of the marriage contract by authority 
of the Pope, with that obtained by act of parlia- 
ment in England, specified this difference in 
favour of the former, that the parties are never 
allowed to marry again. Is this the fact uni- 
versally, or is the rule with exceptions ? D, 


Roubilliac’s Statue of Cicero. —In a very in- 
teresting original letter before me on an esthetical 
subject, the writer says : 


“Chantrey once mentioned to me a statue of Cicero, by 
Roubilliac (either at Oxford or Cambridge), in the full 


| tide of eloquent inspiration, uttering one of his mighty 


orations.” 
Is there such a statue at either of the universities? 


The Sultan of the Crimea. — In the year 18% 
a gentleman visited these countries who described 
himself, and was universally received, as the ex- 
Sultan of the Crimea. He bore the name on his 
card of Kala Gherai Crim Gherai, and he married, 
I think, a Scotch lady. Those who met him in 
society at that time in Edinburgh, well remember 
his fine person and dignified demeanour. Is any- 
thing known of his subsequent history ? ? 


‘olfe's Gloves. —Shortly before his death, 
Wolfe gave the gloves he had been wearing to 
General Price, his aide-de-camp. The family de 
scendants of the General possessed them up tos 
very late date, and would be glad to learn in 
whose property the gloves are at the present time. 

Curupert Beps, B.A. 


“ Die Heiligen,” §-c. — Die Heiligen nach den 
Volksbegriffen, 4 vols.: Leipzig, 1791. Whowas 
the author of this book ? J.C. 
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Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ Cur moriatur homo,” §c.— Where is the 
well-known hexameter, — 
“Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto,” 


to be found? I have searched every work, 
botanical, medical, and classical, I can think of, or 
get my hands on, and although all unite in praise 
of sage as one of the most wholesome of herbs, the 
only one Ihave as yet found who makes any direct 
reference to it is Loudon, in his Arboretum et Fruti- 
cetum, and he only alludes to “an old Latin poet” 
as the author of it. Loudon is generally so precise 
in all his references, that I am convinced he would 
have named the author had he known him. I 
have put the question to many of our best Latin- 
ists and antiquaries in this town, and though ali 
have heard of the line, and it is familiar to them, 
they cannot name the author. 

Ray, in his Historia Plantarum, refers to the 
“common Latin versicle,” — 

“Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta.” 


but does not make any allusion to the verse I ask 
for information about, which, however, was a 


common versicle in Elizabeth's reign. G.S. | 


Belfast. 

[In Rees’ Cyclopedia this verse is quoted as an axiom 
of the school of Salernum, which recommended sage as an 
antidote in all diseases : 

“Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto? 

Contra vim mortis non est medicamen in hortis.” 


“Why should a man die, while he has sage in his 
garden?” 


“Salvia salvatrix, nature conciliatrix, 
Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta.”] 


Lob's Pound. — Who was Lob, and where- 
abouts was his pound? An Anxious Inquirer. 


[Who Lob was is as little known as the site of “ Lips- 
bury pinfold” in King Lear, and seems to have baffled 
our antiquaries from the time of that redoubtable knight 
Hudibras to that of the renowned Captain Francis Grose. 
The phrase occurs in Massinger’s Duke of Milan, 1623; 
and Dr. Grey, in one of his notes on Hudibras, makes a 
humorous application of it in the case of one Lob, a dis- 
senting preacher. Mn. Toms, in his Folk Lore of 
Shakspeare, contends, on the authority of the Fairy’s 
address to Puck, “ Thou Lob of Spirits,” and on passages 
from Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, that Lob is a well- 
established fairy epithet. Lob’s pound is, however, a 
jecular term for a prison, the stocks, or any place of con- 
finement : hence in an old Canting Dictionary we read, 
“To be laid in Lob’s pound, is to be laid by the heels, or 
clapped up in jail.”} 


Volkre’s Chamber, Kingsland Church, Hereford- 
shire. — A small building on the left side of the 
entrance porch to this church is called “ Volkre’s 
Chamber,” and being unable to discover from 
whence it obtained the name, any of your cor- 
respondents would confer a favour by unravelling 


the secret. There is a large field, or common 
meadow, at Broadward, near Leominster, called 
“ Volka Meadow :” will the similarity in name be 
any assistance in elucidation of the above ? 

J. B. Wurrsorne. 


[This chamber or chapel is noticed in Price’s History 
of Leominster, p. 30. He says, “ On the left hand of the 
north door of Kingsland Church is a little apartment, 
vulgarly said to be built by one Vaulker, who built the 
church, as a tomb for himself, and so goes by that name; 
but more probably was designed as a place for penitents, 
where they might look into the church and hear prayers, 
but were not to be admitted into communion, till after 
they had shown signs and proofs of their amendment and 
repentance.” This place is also noticed in the Harleian 
MS. 6726. fol. 186. b.: “ At the north door of the church 
is a small chapple opening into the porch, very ancient, 
having had a window into the church, in which is an 
arch in the church wall, where stands a raised tomb with 
a plain stone over it, neither inscription nor figure, which 
was the ancient Saxon way of burial. At the upper end 
the remains of an altar.” A side-note states that it was 
“ viewed June 4, 1656,” and that “this tradition delivers 
to be a chantry founded for one Howgate, who had his 
name from a place not far distant. — Mr. Woodroffe.” } 


Baxter's “ Horace.” — What is the meaning of 
Baxter's note on Horat. Carmin., liber iii. ode 8. 
1, 18. 


“ Occidit Daci Cotisonis , Cotison nomen Regis 
Dacorum. Vet. schol. h. e. vernacula nostra Gop His Son.” 


[ This is simply Baxter’s conjecture as to the etymology 
of Cotison. See also Littleton’s Dictionary : “ Cotiso vel 
Cotison, Hor. qu. Gotes son, i.e. Dei filius. Dacorum rex.” ] 


Replies. 
DAKEYNE MOTTO. 
(Vol. x., p. 223.) 


I beg to submit to your correspondent C. pz D. 
the following explanation of the Dakeyne motto. 
It is taken from Slogans of the North of England, 
by Michael Aislabie Denham, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, G. B. Richardson, 1851 : 


“The strangest of all northern mottoes, ‘ Strike, 
Dakenne, the Debil’s in the Wempe,’ which is 
noticed as a ‘curiosity of heraldry’ by Mark Antony 
Lower, is, I believe, first found in a grant of new arms by 
Flower in 1563, to Arthur Dakyns, Esq., of Linton and 
Arthur Dakyns was a general in the army, but as two or 
three centuries ago generals commanded on sea as well as 
land, limagine that he had distinguished himself in some 
gallant fight, perhaps against the Spaniards, wherein all 
the turning part of the victory consisted in cutting some 
portion of a ship’s hempen sail or cordage. ° ° ° 
The crest always consorted with the motto. Out of a 
naval coronet springs an arm brandishing a hatchet, and 
preparing to strike.” 
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“Strike, Dakyn, strike, the devil's in the 
hempe,” is the motto attached to our crest, and 
the story of its origin, as always related in our 
family, runs as follows. An ancient Deacon, a 
naval man, and, I believe, either a lieutenant or 
captain, being in an engagement, his ship was 
grappled by the eneniy, and would have been 
captured but for the energy and determined 
courage of our ancestor, who, hatchet in hand, 
was doing his best to sever the bulky hempen 
cable, and the sailors beginning to despair, gave 
him all the encouragement their manly English 
hearts, but rough and ready minds, were able ; 
and in the excitement of the moment, “ Strike, 
Deacon (or Dakyn), strike, the devil's in the 
hemp,” was lustily echoed from man to man, 
until encouraged determination gained the day, 
the ship was released, and promotion following, 
he adopted the motto, the substance of which had 
(so far as the encouragement it gave went) done 
so much towards gaining his laurels. This is the 
story I have always heard given as an explanation 
of the motto, by not only members of our family, 
but strangers of the same name as myself. This 
I hope will be a relief to the (doubtless) puzzled 
brain of your correspondent, whom I dare say was 
struck with its very ambiguous appearance at first 
sight. I was not aware of the fact of its being 
the motto of the Dakyn as well as the Deacon 
family, but the latter is probably the time-altered 
of the two, taking the ancient appearance of the 
former into consideration. Octavius Deacon. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
(Vol. vii., p.595.; Vol. viii., pp. 87.281.; Vol. x., 
p- 228.) 

Since my communication under this head, I 
have had an opportunity of referring to that ex- 
traordinary work, A Secret History of the Court of 
England, from the Accession of George the Third 
to the Death of George the Fourth, §c.; by the 
Rt. Honble. Lady Anne Hamilton (2 vols. 8vo. : 
London, 1832), which was not, at the time of 
writing, within my reach. I find that the state- 
ment asserted to have been made by Mr. Beckford, 
is in the main corroborated. As the book is scarce, 
having been suppressed, perhaps the following 
passages may be thought to merit preservation. 

“. . . His Royal Highness, at last, confided his views 
to his next brother, Edward, Duke of York, and another 
person, who were the only witnesses to the /egal marriage 
of the Prince of Wales to the before-mentioned lady, 
Hannan Licutroot, which took place at Curzon-street 
“a5 May Fair, in the vear 1759. 

“This marriage was productive of issue, the particulars 
of which, however, we pass over for the present, and only 
look to the results of the union. 

“Shortly after the prince came to the throne . . . 
Ministers became suspicious of his marriage with the 


Quakeress. At length they were informed of the im. 
portant fact, and immediately determined to annul it 
After innumerable schemes, how they might best attais 
this end, and thereby frustrate the King’s wishes, they 
devised the ‘ Royal Marriage Act,’ by which every pring 
or princess of the blood might not marry, or intermarry 
with any person of less degree. This act, however, ws 
not passed till thirteen years after George the Third’s uni 
with Miss Lightfoot, and therefore it could not render sud 
marriage ili 

“ Thus was the foundation laid for this ill-fated prince’ 
Suture malady ! 

“ At this period of increased anxiety to his Majesty, 
Miss Lightfoot was disposed of during a temporary abseng 
of his brother Edward, and from that time no satisfactory 
tidings ever reached those most interested in her welfay, 
The only information that could be obtained was, thats 
young gentleman named Axrorp was offered a 
amount, to be paid on the consummation of his m 
with Miss Lightfoot, which offer he willingly accepted, 

“The King was greatly distressed to ascertain the fa 
of his much beloved and legally-married wife, the 
Quakeress, and entrusted Lord Chatham to go in disguise 
and endeavour to trace her abode; but the search prov 
fruitless, the King was again almost distracted.” —Pp, 
26—30. 

Singularly enough, the assertion made by Ma, 
Becxrorp as to the authorship of The Letters of 
Junius (which I included in my quotation from its 
interest rather than its relevancy) is also to k 
found, with corroborative particulars, in the work 
from which the foregoing extracts have been made. 
I transcribe the more important passages : 


“Numerous disquisitions have been written to prove 
the identity of Junius; but in spite of many arguments 
to the contrary, we recognise him in the person of th 
Rev. James Witmot, D.D., Rector of Barton-on-the 
Heath, and Aulcester, Warwickshire, and one of his Ma 
Jesty’s Justices of the Peace for that county. 

“Lord Chatham had been introduced to Dr. Wilms 
by the Duke of Cumberland; and it was from thes 
associations with the court, and the members of the several 
administrations, that the doctor became so competent 
write his unparalleled Letters of Junius. 

“We here subjoin an incontrovertible proof of D: 
Wilmot’s being the author of the work alluded to: 

“*T have this day completed my last letter of J—4 
and sent the same to Lord S——m. J. W. March li 
1772. 

“ This is a fac-simile of the Doctor’s handwriting, aul 
must for ever set at rest the long disputed question d 
*Who was the author of Junius? ’” — P. 50. 

I may conclude with the Query, Who was the 
real author of the Secret History ? 

Bats 

Birmingham. 

P.S.—I think it proper to add that, sine 
writing the above, I have been informed by 
able and ingenious author of The Identity ¢ 
Junius with a distinguished living Character esl 
blished, that he has examined the document Tt 
ferred to, and considers it, for various reasons, 
little or no importance in the controversy. 
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of the inp to this gentleman in private, that he will | Whilst he who comes in the opposite direction | 
anal shortly favour the public with the additional facts | perceives this half of the sign, — 
vishes, they (tending still farther to fix the authorship of The You are down this hill, all dangers past ; 
avery prine Letters of Junius upon Sir Philip Francis) which Stop and take a cheerful glass,” 
intermany, § he has collected since the publication of the second F. S. | 
hind’s sn edition of his almost convincing essay in 1818 ? wuiguhionnion at 
render such 

CHURCH SERVICE: PRELIMINARY TEXTS. 

POETICAL TAVERN SIGNS. (Vol. ix., p. 515.) 
wand (Vol. ix., pp. 58. 330.) The following brief examination of such editions + 
A. sje, At the sign of The Swan, at a country inn near of the Book of Common Prayer as my library : 


affords for reference, will suffice to answer your 
| correspondent’s second Query : 


satisfactry | Bandon, in the county of Cork, the following hu- 
her welfare, morous sign may be read : 


was, thats « This is the Swan 1549. (Reprint, Parker Soc.). No preliminary texts: 

large That left her pond and Evening Services begin with the Lord’s 
arriage dip her bill iu porter; yer, 

accepted. pa 1552. (Ibid.) The text in question stands thus: 

ain the fate As well as she, “ Correct us, O Lord, and yet in thy judgment, not in thy : 

the Become regular topers.” be consumed and brought to nothing.” 

in disguise Mic. nargin, “ Jerem. ii. , 

rch proving Ere 1620. (4to. Lond. penes me.) “Correct vs (O Lord), 

ted.” — Pp, and yet in thy iudgement, not in thy fury, lest wee 


The following I saw, a very few years ago, | should be consumed and brought to nothing.”—“ Ter. 10.” 
le by Ma, B “vilten on a sheet of paper fastened to the window 1638. (fol. Cam. penes me.) Text as in 1552; re- 


Islincton, and | ference in margin, “Jer. x. 24.” 

Letters of of _— — The Angel, “N | MS. Book, Dublin (Eccl. Hist. Soc.). “ Jer. x. 24.” 
n from its copied accuratety Sealed Book. (FE. H.S.) Text as it now stands. 
also to be “ Siste Viator! ete “ Jer. x. 24.” in black ink : “ Ps. vi. 1.” in blue ink. 
. the work a eteaiten teaeniiie “The words, or parts of words, &c., printed in blue, 
een made, Nov ae inaudita. a have been added, or substituted, by the Commissioners.” ] 
3: Scientizeque potiisque combinatio! The collation of the other copies gives the blue ink re- 

: = ——— ference thus: “ Ps. vi. 1., Ch. Ch. Bk., Ely Bk.; Ps, vi. 1., 
m to prove A Glass of Ale Exch. Bk.” 
From this collation it appears tolerably certain 
ton-en-the Shock that the reference to the parallel text was first in- Peis. 
of his Ma- for Twopence. troduced in the Sealed Books. These texts have 

Intra! Bibe! Suscipe! Solve!!!” been altered considerably since they were first ai 
prefixed to the Prayer Book; when, for example, 
rw = HI. P. | the last text stood thus : a 
‘the several ; 4 “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, "ae 
>mpetent to Over the door of a public-house in Castlegate, | and there is no truth in us.” —1 John i, 1552. te 
cot of Dt a, is a large beehive, and on the sign- | ‘The rest of this text was added in the revision 
i to: ollowing lines which preceded the Sealed Books; until which 
time the Evening Service commenced with the 

larch 17th Ganthem, now two rarities are thine — Lord’s Prayer. W. Sparrow Simpson. 

— A lofty steeple *, and a living sign.” 
vriting, 
question d Frost. 


' THE DYING WORDS OF VENERABLE BEDE. 
o was the § . Inthe course of my peregrinations, the follow- Vol. x., pp. 139. 229. 
ing distich met my eye, and struck me as being of Attl es, fb taste i ) h 
Bares *kind appropriate to your columns; I therefore to t 
transfer them to your keeping. ‘There is a way- SSS translations have 2 
side inn, yelept The Talbot, at the foot of Birdlip “given to the winds” by your trium literarum 
Hill, Gloucestershire, over whose door is an angu- | Correspondent, who writes from Mitcham in 
od by the Bis projecting sign, so disposed that the traveller Surrey (anté, p. 299.), I venture to doubt whether 
dentity about to ascend the hill reads the invitation of the | the Venerable Bede meant to tell his attendant 


hat, since 


acter elle signboard thus : either to “ make ready,” or to “ mend” his pen, or 
iment Te one at to “ dilute his ink,” or to “ moderate his feelings.” 
easons, of ” Why should the dying abbot take it for granted 
y- gitiwoasee ince. that Cuthbert would take up a bad pen, or use 
have & * The Church spire is 272 ft. high, ink too thick for writing ? 
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The word “temperare” acquired a meaning 
which was certainly not commonly attached to it 
in a more classical age, but which gave birth to 
the French word “tremper,” to dip: a sword- 
blade was tempered (trempé) by being dipped; and 
this use still survives, though steel is not now, I 
believe, always tempered by dipping. If, there- 
fore, our task of translating Cuthbert’s words had 
been imposed upon me, and I had not heard of 
the learned conjectures and doubts of my pre- 
decessors, I should have caused Bede to say to 
Cuthbert, “ Take your pen, dip it in the ink, and 
write quickly,” &c. It may, indeed, be objected 
that it was superfluous for Bede to tell his friend 
to dip his pen in the ink, because he could not 
write at all without doing so. To this it may be 
replied that the dying man does not appear to 
have felt any desire to economise words, other- 
wise he might have spared his two first injunctions 
altogether, and have said only “ write quickly ;” 
but the language of the unjust steward must have 
been familiar to the ear of one so versed in his 
Vulgate as Bede, and may have unconsciously 
moulded the form of his instructions to Cuthbert, 
—“Accipe cautionem tuam, et sede cito, scribe 
quinquaginta,” — Luke xvi. 6. 

On this passage from the Vulgate Testament, let 
me suggest, by the way, a critical emendation. 
The authorised English version seems to have 
followed the Vulgate, and erroneously (in my 
opinion) attached the adverb “ quickly” to the 
act of sitting and not of writing. i apprehend that 
this is not a legitimate version of the Greek text, 
though I do not deny that “raxéws” may belong 
to the word on either side of it, and that the con- 
struction is equivocal. I confess that I should 
have read it “ Take thy bill, sit down, and write 
quickly fifty.” Epwarp Sirke. 


“ Accipe tuum calamum, tempera, et scribe velociter.” 


Whatever may have been the defects of former 
translators, the contribution of RupicasrREnsis 
appears only to render obscurity more obscure. 

e proposes to translate the above line as 
follows : 

“ Take your pen, dilute (the ink), and write quill,” or 
ae your pen, moisten (the parchment), and write 
quik. 

To his specimens of various translations may be 
added that of Bishop Challoner, in his Britannia 
Sancta : 

“Take your pen and write speedily.” 


No one before Ruricastrensts ever translated 
“velociter” by “quill.” But for its occurring 
twice in his communication, one must have set 
this down as an error of the press. The following 
appears to me to be the true version : 


“ Take thy pen, dip it (in the ink), and write quickly.” 


There is a verse of a psalm in the Vulgate, which 
it is probable that Venerable Bede had in his ming 
at the time. It runs thus: 

“Lingua mea calamus scribe velociter scribentis.”— 


Ps. xliv. 2. 


“ Accipe tuum calamum, tempera, et scribe velociter,” 

Your correspondent Rupicastrensis has ad. 
duced six different translations of the above pas. 
sage: their variance being ascribed to uncertainty 
as to the force of the word “ tempera,” which four 
of them ignore altogether, a fifth renders to “make 
ready,” and the sixth to “mend your pen.” Rup 
CASTRENSIS conjectures that it may mean to 
“ dilute your ink;” but G, M. B. in a subsequent 
Number (p. 229.) contends, somewhat brusquely, 
that “tempera” governs “calamum,” and means 
“ mend your reed” or “ temper it.” 

Had steel pens been in vogue in the eighth 
century, the term to “temper” might have cor. 
rectly applied to them; but I doubt whether G, 
M. B. can turn to any example in pure or medieval 
Latinity where “ temperare ” is applied to the 
cutting or mending of a pen or reed, which latter, 
by the way, very rarely requires mending; its 
broad point, unlike that of the quill, being gene- 
rally ready for immediate use. 

Now it is well known that the use of the reed 
(calamus or arundo), which in Europe was not 
superseded by the quill till the sixth century, was 
still kept up in the age of Bede, and for a con- 
siderable time after. ‘The ink suitable to it differ 
materially from the liquid preparation which is 
adapted to the concave barrel, the sharper point 
and finer lines produced by the quill. In fact, the 
preparation of lamp-black, vine-charcoal, or other 
substances mixed with gum mucilage, which Pliny 
describes as having been used in the earliest ages 
for writing with the reed, is the same which is 
scill applied to the same purpose in Persia and 
Arabia and all parts of the East. ‘The so-called 
“Indian ink” of China is a type of it, which s 
sufficiently familiar to us ‘n England. At Con 
stantinople, Smyrna, and the other towns of the 
Levant, this dry ink is to be bought in lumps 
or in grains in the bazaars, and the purchaser 
makes a paste of it by the addition of a litte 
water, and then stores it away for future use i 
the receptacle at the extremity of the brass ink 
horn, in the tube of which he carries his reed pens. 
When he addresses himself to write, the first ope 
ration, after drawing out his reed, is to take a small 
portion of this paste or cake of ink from his bot, 
and to moisten it with water (temperare), pr 
paratory to applying it thus liquefied to his pen. 

So long as the reed maintained its ground in 
Europe, and this was partially to the end of the 
eighth or ninth century, this peculiar ink com 
tinued to be used along with it. 
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Hence when the Venerable Bede, within a few 
hours of his death, was reminded by Cuthbert the 
monk, to whom he had been dictating the trans- 
lation, I think of St. John’s Gospel, into Anglo- 
Saxon, that “ there remained but one chapter” to 
complete the task, — although the asthma of which 
he was expiring rendered it difficult for him to 
speak, Bede rejoined in the memorable words 
under discussion, “ Accipe calamum, tempera (s. a. 
atramentum), et scribe velociter,"—“ Take your 
pen, moisten (your ink) and write quickly.” 

The action thus directed is so natural, that a 
knowledge of the accessories renders the import of 
“tempera” obvious as applied to the dry ink— 
even were it not corroborated by the parallel 

age in which Cicero, describing precisely the 
same operation, says, “ Calamo, et atramento tem- 
perato charta etiam dentata res agetur.” G. M. B. 
is of opinion that the sense of this passage has 
been abused by erroneous punctuation, and that 
the comma should be erased before “ atramento.” 
But this would imply that the ink was to be 
“mended” as well as the pen. Besides, were the 
ssave to be so altered, the adjective would be no 
Soe temperafo but temperatis, and the simple 
conjunction et would have served instead of etiam. 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Excursions. — 1 have just read in “N. 
& Q,” Vol. x., p. 293., a paragraph signed Novus, in 
which he remarks (referring to my letter in the Photo- 
graphic Journal) that it does not appear to him to be 
worth the trouble of making all the preparations neces- 
sary for a photographic trip, to secure only two pictures. 
From this remark, one would think that I had taken only 
two pictures during my whole trip, instead of two every 
day for a fortnight. If Novus wishes to get more than 
two, he may still do so; but, as I said, he will make a 
trouble of a pleasure, and have to sit up half the night to 
finish them. And let me tell Novus, that when he can 
obtain with certainty, as I can, two such views every day 
that he is out, he may think himself most particularly 
lucky. I met, a short time since, an experienced photo- 
grapher, who, however, was not content with doing little 
and good, and who moreover used that abomination, a 
Buckler’s brush, and he appeared content to go out with 
eight pieces of prepared paper, and on his return home 
make a couple of good negatives out of the lot. So much 
for attempting too much. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


,_ Photography in Germany.— What is doing in Germany 
in this beautiful art? I ask the question because, while 
we see abundance of French books upon the subject, and 
humerous quotations from the French journal La Lumiere, 
Ido not remember to have seen in “N. & Q.,” or any of 
our photographic journals, the slightest allusions to the 
rs of our German friends in this beautiful and 

ir art, Qu a&sTor. 
(Judging from the only German paper which we know 
that is devoted to the subject, namely, the Photogra- 
Journal (published by Spamer of Leipsic, and 


edited by Horn), we should not think photography was 
progressing in Germany. In the first place, the Daguerre- 
otype process seems to be the favourite; and in the 
next, all the best articles are translations from writings 
of French or English photographers.— Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


Albumenized Process.— Will you permit a beginner in 
photography, who confesses himself a great admirer of 
the minuteness of detail attainable by the process on 
albumenized glass, to beg that some photographic corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.,” who may have practised this 
branch of the art, will point out what is the simplest 
formula to be followed? The albumenized process does 
not seem to have received in this country the attention it 
deserves, possessing as it does the same advantage over 
collodion which is claimed for the waxed-paper process 
over the Talbotype, namely, that the plates may be pre- 
pared beforehand, and afterwards developed at leisure. 

A 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors 
(Vol. x., p. 313.). — If Mr. Bares will be pleased 
to give his authority for ascribing the Biographical 
Dictionary of the Living Authors of Great Britain 
and Ireland to that “ careful and industrious an- 
tiquary the late William Upcott,” I will give mine 
for ascribing it to John Watkins and Frederic 
Shoberl. Borton Corner. 


Louis de Beaufort (Vol. x., p. 101.).— Please to 
state, for the information of your correspondent 
L., that a copy of the second edition of the Dis- 
sertation sur U Incertitude des cing premiers Siécles de 
U Histoire Romaine, La Haye, 1750, is in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. ‘AMets. 

Dublin. 


Bibliographical Queries (Vol. x., p.164.). —I 
beg leave to inform Entvri, that the Speculum 
Carmelitanum, by Danicl 4 Virgine Maria, An- 
tverpia, 1680, two volumes folio, is in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. ‘Adeds. 

Dublin. 


Sir Richard Ratcliffe, K.G. (Vol.x., pp. 164. 
216.).— A Constant Reaper begs to thank 
T. P. L. for his communication, but which he feels 
leaves his Query wholly unresolved, unless he 
assumes that T.P.L. considers Sir Richard to 
have derived from the branch seated at Ordshall. 
A Constant Reaper sought information, feeling 
surprise that the parentage and descent of a per- 
sonage so eminent in his day was not inserted in 
the full pedigrees of the Radeliffes, given by Dr. 
Whitaker in his Whalley, or his name referred to 
in the text. The arms given by T. P. L. are 
those borne from the earliest times by the parent 
house, and with slight variation by all the col- 
lateral branches; and the Sir John Ratcliffe, 
temp. Hen. VI., alluded to, was a K. G., and father 
of another Sir John (Lord Fitz Walter, jure 
uzoris), slain at Ferrybridge. 
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Bell on leaving Church (Vol. ix., pp. 225. 311, 
312. 567.).— It is all very well for persons who 
exult in the fancied “ Golden days of good Queen 
Bess,” when 

“They thought it Sabbath-breaking if they dined with- 
out a pudding, Sir,” 
to attempt to make out that the bell rung or 
tolled after the morning service, or at one o'clock, 
is a mere notice to the public baker, and every 
private cook in the parish. Pray allow me to 
enter my protest against such a notion. Such a 
bell may have been adopted as a signal ; indeed, 
there is no saying what advantage may have been 
made, in the way of signals, of any bells which 
are regularly rung for church purposes; and no 
doubt the bell now spoken of would be very con- 
venient for such a purpose, though intended as a 
notice that there will be a service in the afternoon, 
just as the bell is rung at eight or nine in the 
morning as notice of the morning service. 

But [ think it will be found to have had its 
—_— in early times, and for holy purposes, well 
understood by the faithful of those days; for very 
early in the thirteenth century a bell called “ Ave 
Maria” was to be sounded (pulsanda) mane, me- 
ridie, et vespere. These from ancient custom 
might have been continued after the Reformation 
(and are still continued), though the purpose may 

changed. 

At Weston, in Gordano, there is a little bell 
inscribed — 

“ Signis cessandis, et servis clamo cibandis.” 


by which it seems to have been set up as a signal 
for stopping the tower bells (signa), and calling 


the servants (query ringers) to meals,— to pudding | 


if you please. H. T. Exctacomse. 


Clyst St. George. 


Disinterment (Vol. x., p. 223.). — A clergyman 
has no power to authorise the removal of a corpse 
which has been interred in the church or church- 
yard. The only legal mode is to obtain a faculty 
from the ordinary, and this is recorded in the 
court whence it is issued. To remove a body 
without a faculty is a serious offence, and punish- 
able by indictment. I am conversant with two 
recent cases of a faculty having been granted 
for the above purpose. Civints. 


A. M. and M.A, (Vol. ix., pp. 475. 599.; 
Vol. x., p.74.).— How much trouble would be 
saved in discussions like the present, if corre- 
spondents would simply avoid making dogmatical 
statements which they have not ascertained to be 
true. Had A.B. M., Oxon, merely referred to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Calendars, which he 
cites as his authority, he would have found that 
they disprove, instead of substantiating, his rash 
statement. One rule is observed by the editors 
of both calendars, viz. to use A. M. when the con- 


text is in Latin, and M.A. when the context is jp 
English. For example, in the Cambridge (y 
lendar, in the table called “ Distributiones Pa, 
dorum” we find A. M. ; and in the lists of membes 
of colleges M. A. is employed. I would not hay 
troubled you at this length, but that the presex 
case forms a fair example of the slovenly manne 
in which many points of easy settlement ap 
treated by your correspondents. 

Cremens Mansriecp A.M 

Birmingham. 


Heraldic (Vol. x., p. 164.).— The following 
instalment of Replies to this Query will, I tras, 
prove acceptable to H.T.G. It will be observed 
that I give only the coat armour ; should th 
crests also be needed, they can be supplied. 

Challenor, of Chitlington and Kenwarde, 
Azure, a chevron argent, between three mascles 
or. 

Aylwin, of West Dean, Preston, and Treyford, 
Argent, a fesse nebulée gules, between three lions 
rampant sable. 

Plomer, of Pettingho and Mayfield. Per che 
vron flory, counterflory argent and gules, three 
martlets counterchanged. 

Brockhull, of Aldington, co. Kent. Gules, a 
cross engrailed argent, between twelve cros 
crosslets or. 

Burton (Query Burston, co. Kent). Quarterly 
gules and azure, on a bend of the first, three boary 
heads erased of the second. 

The above are all [can give with any certainty; 
but I dare say the following particulars concerning 
the remainder will not be entirely without value 

Nicholls, of Baynham, Suffolk, bore for arms— 
Gules, a chevron argent between three trefoil 
stalked or. Another family of Nicholls wer 
granted by Cooke the coat named by H.T.6, 
with the addition of a “canton of the last.” 

Brooke, of Nacton, Suffolk, bore — Or, a cros 
raguly per pale gules and sable. 

Arnold, of Ballesford, Suffolk. Sable, a chevron 
between three dolphins embowed argent. 

Milles, of Suffolk. Argent, a chevron betwee 
three millrinds sable. 

Bragg, of Essex and Middlesex. Or, a chevrm 
between three bulls sable. 

As to the arms of my fellow Cestrian, Alderma 
Harper of Stockport, I am entirely without 
formation. T. 


Chester, 


Dr. William Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle (Vol. 

. 245.).—Is Jons o’ rae Forp aware that Dr 
Kicolson was translated from Carlisle to Derry: 
and again, in 1726, to the Archbishoprie of Cashel? 
There is a very brief notice of this distinguished 
prelate in the Ordnance Survey of the County of 
Londonderry, p. 64. (4to., Dublin, 1837.) ABaBs 
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“ He who fights and runs away” (Vol. x., p.101.). | priest, and probably in this case a chalice was not 
In Newman's Church of the Fathers (p. 215.), | at hand, and a ciborium or pyx was substituted. 
n PY 
there is given an extract from Tertullian’s argu- | F. C. H. 
ment that Christians should not flee from perse- | ] can answer Mr. S. WaRp's Query by a refer- 
eution; in which he says, — ence to the following canon of the council held at 
“The Greek proverb is sometimes urged, ‘He who flees Ceale-hythe, July 27, a.p. 816: 
fight As the building of parochial churches was now be- 
2 = . come frequent, the second canon prescribes the manner of 
No reference to the place in Tertullian’s works is | their consecration; which is to be performed only by the 
iven by Mr. Newman. H. P. | bishop of the diocese, who is to bless the holy water, and 
8 . 3] sprinkle it on all things with his own hands, according to 
Lincoln's Inn. the directions in the book of rites. He is then to conse- 
crate the Eucharist, and to deposit it, together with the 
Ido not gs to ad a ao relics, in the repository provided for them. If no relics 
merely suggest their possible pro type. © | can be procured, the consecrated elements may be suffi- 
passage I mean is Nepos, Thrasybulus, c. 2. : cient, because they are the body and blood of Christ.” — 
“Nec sine causa dici, matrem timidi flere non solere.” Henry’s History of Great Britain, book 1. ch. ii. sec. 4, 
While on the subject of “ parallel places,” I may It seems to me more likely, however, that the 
observe that Ovid, Amor. I/., Eleg. xvt. 1. 44. : sacred vessel he describes was the chalice, which 
it was once customary to bury between the hands 
of a priest, as a sign of his oflice. Brasses on the 
grave of a parish priest often represent him in his 
sacerdotal garments, with the chalice in his hands 


« Per me, perque oculos, sidera nostra, tuos,” 


brought to my mind the other day Shakspeare’s 
“lodestars ;” and still more forcibly did the con- 


eluding verses — over his breast. Frasea, B.C.L. 
“ At vos, qua veniet, tumidi subsidite montes: Alton, Staffordshire. 
Et faciles curvis vallibus este viz.” 

remind me of the noble passage in Isaiah xl. 3, 4. George Herbert's Poem “ Hope” (Vol. ix., 


Shall we infer that the older writers were known | p. 541.).—'The reply to this, inserted in Vol. x., 
to the later ; or simply say, that “there is nothing | p. 18., did not at all satisfy me. I now beg to 
new under the sun ?” Wo. Hazet. | offer the accompanying, given me by a friend, as 
seeming more suggestive of the author's probable 
Some years since Mr. Thorpe, the bookseller, mesnine : _ ! 
g: 
purchased several manuscripts of the De Clifford 


family, and published at least one octavo volume, “I gave to Hope a watch of mine; but he 


An anchor gave to me. 


containing a descriptive catalogue. ‘The South- Then an old prayer-book I did present, 
wells were much connected with Ireland, and I And he an optic sent. 
obtained one of the catalogues ; from it I transcribe With that I gave a phial full of tears, 


But he a few green ears. 
Ah loiterer! I'll no more, no more I'll bring ; 
I did expect a ring.” 

“T gave to Hope a watch of mine” (i. e. a time- 
piece representing fleeting Time). I receive in 
Th . : exchange a sure and stedfast hope (the anchor). 

were the only lines given; I have heard | ‘Tj,en, taking to prayer, I receive from him an 


the following. 
_ Sir John Mennis, in his Musarum Delicie, pub- 
lished in 1656, writes against Sir John Suckling, — 
“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


epee: optic —the eye of faith. I fall to repentance (the 
“ But he who is in battle slain, phial full of tears). He gives a few green ears— 

Can never live to fight again.” the promise of better things. I turn away im- 

Cork. J. E. H. patiently—rebelliously ; I did expect a ring (com- 
pletion of my desires, not expectation merely). 


“Was the Host ever buried in a Pyr? (Vol.x, The whole seems the picture of man, impatient in 
p- 184.). — Mention is made of this having been | Working out his salvation, dreaming his faith and 
done in the early times, in the Life of St. Basil, ; Tepentance should at once obtain their full re- 
falsely attributed to St. Amphilochius, in the | Ward. G.D. 

gues of St. Gregory the Great, and in the - 
fourth book of Offices, by Amalarius, Deacon of Books burnt (Vol. x., p. 215.). — 
the Church of Metz. But it has long been dis- “He (Abelard) had made himself two considerable 
continued and disapproved, as irreverent and su- | enemies at Laon, Alberick of Rheims and Lotulf of Lom- 
engery The discovery mentioned by Simon bardy; who, as soon as they perceived how prejudicial 

ARD his reputation was to their schools, sought all occasions 
se te eyrte 4 and oe the head of to ruin him; and thought they had a lucky handle to do 
ia n, 1s, 4 think, no evidence of the practice | so, from a book of his entitled the Mystery of the Trinity. 

question. A chalice is usually buried with a! This they pretended was heretical, and through the arch- 
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bishop’s means they procured a Council at Soissons, in the 
year 1121; and without suffering Abelard to make any 
defence, ordered his book to be burnt by his own hands, 
and himself to be confined in the convent of St. Medard. 
This sentence gave him such grief, that he says himself 
the unhappy fate of his writings touched him more sen- 
sibly than the misfortune he had suffered through Ful- 
bert’s means,” &c.— Abelard and Heloise: Glasgow, R. & 
A. Foulis, 1751, p. 19. 

“ A message was sent by the Lords to the Commons on | 
the 6th (Nov. 1745), desiring a conference with them | 
next day, at three o’clock, in the Painted Chamber, touch- 
ing certain treasonable declarations and printed papers 
published and dispersed about the kingdom by the Pre- 
tender and his eldest son; and accordingly, the next day, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in par- 
liament assembled, came to the following resolution, viz. 


“*1. That the two printed papers respectively signed 
James R., and dated at Rome, Dec. 23, 1743, and the four 

rinted papers signed Charles P. R., dated respectively 

ay 16, Aug. 22, and Oct. 9th and 10th, 1745, are false, 
scandalous, and traitorous libels, intended to poison the 
minds of his Majesty’s subjects,’ &e. &c. 

“2, That in abhorrence and detestation of such vile 
and treasonable practices, the said several printed papers 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman at the 
Royal Exchange, in London, on Tuesday the 12th day of 
this instant November, at one of the clock in the after- 
noon; and that the Sheriffs of London do then attend, 
and cause the same to be burnt there accordingly.’ 

“The papers were burnt agreeably to this resolution, 
amidst the repeated acclamations of a prodigious number 
of people.” — Scots Magazine for Nov. 1745, vol. vii. 


p- 536. 
G.N. 


Phosphoric Light (Vol. x., p. 147.).—It is not 
on the surface that phosphoric light appears ex- 
clusively: it may often be seen in Loch Fyne, 
illuminating the whole of a herring-net several 
fathoms under water. J. P.O. 


Mantel-piece (Vol. x., p. 153.).— Nothing is 
more common in France, than to see a sort of 
curtain or valance (which might well be called a 
mantle) hung from the shelf of the chimney-piece ; 
and I have seen the same in an English drawing- 
room made of velvet, and adorned with fringes 
and embroidery. May not this be the real origin 
of the name ? 


Precedency of the Peers of Treland in England 
(Vol. x., p. 129.).—In Hardy’s Memoirs of the 
Earl of Charlemont, vol. i. pp. 123-4., which I 
have been reading lately, some interesting par- 
ticulars are given respecting the Earl of Egmont, 
whose “ heraldic knowledge was singularly minute 
and circumstantial ;” so much so, that — 

“On points of precedence, or adjusting the slow and solemn 
steps of exalted personages, at public ceremonials, neither 


Mowbray nor Lancaster heralds, Blue Mantle nor Rouge 
Dragon, could venture to approach his lordship.” 


Asura, | 


Fashion in Brittany (Vol. x., p. 146.).—Is it 
not probable that this may mean what is called a 


“Welsh uncle,” i. e. the first cousin of the father 
mother? The close connexion of origin betweey 
Welsh and Bretons is well known ; and that thep 
speech is, to this day, sufficiently similar fo, 
Welshman to make himself understood in Brittayy, 
J. P.O, 

Fitchett's “ King Alfred” (Vol. x., p. 102,),< 
John Fitchett, the author of this more than He. 
culean labour, was a lawyer residing at Warring. 
ton. While being initiated into the mysteries ¢ 
his profession, his attention was directed to the 
groundwork of our laws and constitution 
framed by our Saxon ancestors. This, of cours, 
brought him in contact with the history of Alfred, 
and this led him to the projection of an epic poem 
on the adventures of that monarch. This project 
he never gave up, but for forty years pursued it 
with unremitting ardour; and when he died in 
the autumn of 1838, his mighty undertaking wa 
still unfinished. His papers then came into the 
hands of Robert Roscoe, who had been his conf. 
dential clerk, who revised and finished the work 
which was published in 1841. It contains a 
enormous amount of information, but considered 
as a poem little can be said in its favour. The 
plot is most defective, and the language is 
generally an imitation of Milton’s (!), with a strong 
relish of “mine ancient.” This is Roscoe's ow 
account of the undertaking. E. West, 


Saint Tellant (Vol. x., p. 265.). —I beg to sug- 
gest that the “Tellant” on the Rhosilli bells 
synonymous with St. Tallan, commemorated # 
Talland, in Cornwall (vide Calendar of the Angli- 
can Church, published by Parker, Oxford, 185l, 
p- 288.). Talland is a parish in West Lore Hur 
dred, Cornwall: a promontory on its southem 
extremity is termed, in Norden’s map, Tallant 
Point. coment refer to Davies Gilbert's Com 
wall, where possibly more may be said on the 
subject. Carew's Survey of Cornwall merely 
gives the name J. M1 


If the legend is Sancta Tellant I can furnish 
no answer to the Query, “ Who was Saint Td 
lant?” But if it is Sancte, I believe the saint i- 
tended is St. Telean, bishop and martyr. Hews 
the second Bishop of Llandaff, nobly born and 
brought up under St. Dubritius, together with 
St. David. He was martyred by Gueddan, 1 
Welsh nobleman, about the year 626. He wa 
buried in the cathedral of Llandaff, which 
his name. F.C. 


The Collier's Creed (Vol. x., p. 143.).—Its 
amusing to find the supposition that this “ ridiew 
lous salvo” derived its title from the name of a 


| individual. The “Collier's Creed” is, doubtless 


nothing more nor less than the interpretation 2 
English of the Fides Carbonaria, or Foi du Char 
bonnier, explanations of which terms, together 
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with the Creed itself, will be found in “ N. & Q.,” 
Vol. v., pp- 523. 571. Wituiam Bares. 


Birmingham. 


« My mind to me a kingdom is” (Vol.i., pp. 302. 
489.; Vol. vi., pp. 555. 615.; Vol. vii., p.511.).— 
The substance of the above sentence occurs in 
F. Quarles’ School of the Heart, ode iv. st. 5.: 

«My mind’s my kingdom: why should I withstand 

Or question that, which 1 myself command.” 
Apropos of this subject I would ask, Is the mag- 
nificent compound, self-empire, a coinage of 
Shelley's (Prom. Unb.)? or was the word in cir- 
culation before he used it ? 
Mansrretp Inctesy. 

Birmingham. 

David Lindsay (Vol. x., p. 266.). — David 
Lindsay, author of The Godly Man's Journey to 
Heaven, was only related to the poet of the same 
name through descent from a common ancestor, 
who flourished during the first half of the four- 
teenth century. He was a son of David Lindsay, 
a brother of the House of Edzell, also minister 
of Leith from 1560 downwards, and leader of the 
moderate party in the Established Church of 
Scotland during the minority and early years of 
James VI., and who died Bishop of Ross in 1613. 
The poet represented a younger branch of the 
Lindsays of the Byres. L. 


Black Rat (Vol. ix., p. 209.; Vol.x., p. 37.).— 
A considerable number of black rats were cap- 
tured and killed in the old houses of St. Giles’s, 
the Rookery, &c., when they were taken down to 
form the new streets about nine or ten years ago. 
Those black rats, driven from the sewers by their 
more powerful rivals the brown or eastern rats 
(Mus decumanus, most absurdly termed the Nor- 
wegian and Hanoverian), had taken refuge in the 
upper parts of those wretched old houses, and 
there lived much in the same manner as mice. In 
1845 I saw and noted as many as seventeen 
specimens, living and dead, of the black rat (Mus 
rattus), that had been taken in those old houses ; 
and I have a distinct recollection of seeing several 
more, of which I made no memorandum. At that 
period there was an intelligent man, and not bad 
naturalist for his station in life, who exhibited a 
“Happy Family ” opposite the National Gallery. 
He generally had three or four black rats in his 
cage, that had been caught in the locality I have 
just mentioned. He informed me that he had 
long known that the black rat inhabited the upper 
parts of the old houses in St. Giles’s, and that 
when applied to by naturalists for a specimen of 
the animal, he took care to represent its exceeding 
tarity, though by setting traps in those houses 
he could catch one almost whenever he pleased. 
He also stated that his usual price for a specimen 


used to be three guineas, and he bitterly lamented 
the taking down of the Rookery, which not only 
threw the black rat like a drug upon the market, 
but also destroyed their ancient haunt. In fact, 
he seemed to consider those old houses as a sort 
of preserve for his most profitable game, I have 
not seen a black rat since, but I have been in- 
formed by an excellent authority that there are 
still a number of black rats about the roofs, 
garrets, and upper parts of many old houses in 
London, W. Pinkerton. 
Hammersmith. 


Voltaire and Henri Carion — Spirit-rapping 
(Vol. x., p. 4.). — The lines “ J'ai renié,” &c., are 
to be found upon an old print of Voltaire, pub- 
lished in France many years ago. Anon. 


Stone Shot (Vol. x., p. 223.).—Some of the 
guns of the Mary Rose, sunk a.p. 1545, were 
loaded with stone shot. ‘The marble balls used in 
the cannon of the Dardanelles are well known; 
but the latest instance of the employment of this 
material for military projectiles with which I am 
acquainted, was at Rome, in the year 1835. 
There I saw great numbers of cannon-balls made 
of stone, lying on the walls of the Castle of St. 
Angelo. ‘They were, 1 believe, principally of 
coarse marble ; and I was informed that the galley 
slaves were employed in their manufacture. 

W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


“ Nagging ” (Vol. x., p. 29.). — This should be 
spelt knagging. “ To knag, v.a. to tease, to worry, 
with frequent recurrence to trifling points of dis- 
pute, to annoy, to leer.” See Dictionary of the 
English Language for the best authorities from 
Johnson to Webster, London, 8vo., 1836 ; ‘Tuckey 
& Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. No 
authorities, however, are quoted for the use of 
the word in this work. F.S. T. 


Klaproth’s “China” (Vol. x., p. 266.).—In 
some odd volumes of the Bulletin du Nord which 
I possess, published in Moscow, there is the fol- 
lowing announcement in the Russian language : 

“ Voyage to China across Mongrolia in 1820 and 1821, 
by M. De Klaproth; printed by supreme order, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1824, 3 vols. in 8vo., with maps and plates.” 
In the work from which I have extracted this 
title, I find some severe criticisms on Mr. Klap- 
roth’s work, and a long list of inaccuracies, by 
Father Hyacinthe. Jongs. 


[This is not the work noticed by Mr. Macray, and 
which was announced as preparing for publication in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for Nov. 1823, p. 450., under the 
title of “A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical De- 
scription of the Empire of China and its Dependancies, 
by Julius Klaproth.” ] 
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Caleb Stukely (Vol. x., p.306.).— The author 
of this novel is Samuel Phillips, Esq., who died at 
Brighton on the 14th inst., and respecting whom 
there is a notice in The Times of the 17th inst. 
The article on “ Literature for - People,” which 
appeared in The Times of Feb. 5, 1854, is attri- 
buted to the same gifted sien @ as well as that on 
“The Common Law and Equity Reports,” in The 
Times of Oct. 6, 1854. 


Charles Povey (Vol. x., pp. 7. 155.).— His 
death is thus noticed in the obituary of the Scots’ 
Magazine for May, 1743, vol. v. p. 247. : 

“ Aged upwards of 90, Mr. Charles Povey, well known 
for his many schemes and projects, particularly the Sun 
Fire Office, from which he had 150/. a year.” 

The place of his death is not stated, but from the 
mode in which the obituary is printed, it would be 
inferred that he died in Germany, or at the 
German Spa. G.N. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Those of our readers who remember the interesting 
Letters from Coleridge to Charles Lamb, on the subject 
of Daniel's poems, which we published in “N. & Q.” of 
7th August, 1852, will with us be glad to hear that 4 
Selection from the Poetical Works of Samuel Daniel, with 
a Biographical Introduction and Notes, by John Morris, 
Member of the Somersetshire Archeological Society, is 
about to appear at the commencement of the ensuing 
year. The price of the volume is to be 7s. 6d., and the 
“a issued limited to the number of subscribers. 

Mr. Delius, whose name is so well known for the dili- 
gence with which he has studied the literature of Shak- 
speare and his cotemporaries, and for his efforts to make 
that knowledge accessible to the German public, is about 
to edit, with notes and illustrations, the old play of 
Edward the Third. 


Books Recetvep. — The Works of William Cowper, 
comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations, 
with a Life of the Author by the Editor, Robert Southey, 
LL.D. ‘Vols. V. and V1. of this cheap and excellent 
edition of Southey’s Cowper in Bohn’s Standard Library, 
contain his Poetical Works. — Nordufari, or Rambles in 
Iceland, vy Pliny Miles, which forms the new issue (Parts 
LXVIII. ‘and LXIX.) of Longman’s Traveller's Library, 
is a graphic and very lively narrative. The book is 
thoroughly “ American,” and therefore not the less amus- 
ing. — Eine Winternachtsmihr von Wiiliam Shakspeare, 
Uebersetzt von Carl Abel. This new translation of Shak- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale claims to be more faithful than 
any that has yet appeared in German. It certainly is 
very well and very closely translated.— Practical Illus- 
trations of “the P. rinciples of School Architecture, by Henry 
Barnard. This American contribution to a subject now 
attracting much attention in this country, is worth the 
notice of our English architects. — Gibbon’s History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with variorum Notes, 
Volume the Fifth. This new volume of Mr. Bohn’s British 
Classics’ edition of Gibbon extends from chap. xliv., 
which treats of the Roman Jurisprudence, to chap. L, 
which is devoted to the History of Mahomet. — The 


Undergraduate, by Cuthbert Bede, B.A., with 50 Tsing 
tions by the Author. We have received, read, and enjoyed 
a hearty laugh at this new series of Mr. Verdant Green's 
adventures; but as “2 reviewing it in the sedate columns 
of “N. & Q.”—N 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


of Prise, &e. the be sent direct 
he gentlemen by whom they are uired, and whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: = aie 


Berws’ Wones, by Cunningham. 8 Vols. 8vo. Cochra: 

2nd Vol. Tyrier’s Scortanp. 10-vol. Edition. 8vo. Tait. 
M'In~rvar’s Garire Poems. 

Osstan's Poems, Dr. Smith's Edition. 

M’Kinore's Cottection or Gagure Poems. 

7th Vol. of 17-vol. Edition of Braow's Works. 


Wanted by 2. Stewart, rt, Bookseller, Cross, Paisley. 


Twponayce ; a Poem, by Madam Giada, 1772. 
Gaaves eNcas or § 


Wanted by Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 


Wanted by A. Griffiths, Bookseller, 8. Baker Street. 


Vinoun Orena, Vol. I., ed. P. Masvicius. Leovardim, 1717. 
Wanted by Mr. Hawley, East Leak, near Loughborough. 

Percnas’s Prronms, Vol. V. 

Dawrs,Tomol. 12mo. Londra, 1778. Presso G. T. Masie Comp. 
Address The Librarian of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


Racr's Barrisn Deswapia. 
Wanted by G. H. Kingsley, M. D., Arundel Castle, Sussex. 


Prcrontat Lowpon, Part 33. Royal 
Lover's Portaarrs, Nos. 23 and 24. Cabinet Edition. 


Wanted by Mr. C. Dewhurst, 19. Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Lives or tus Queens or Exotann, XI. & XII. 
as Gem or Asrnat Scrence, by Oxley 


Wanted by Mr. Verrell, Bookseller, Bromley, Kent. 


Taanstation or Manitivs. London, 1675. Folio. 
Carrcn's Lendon, 1697 & 1700. 
Groneores Vereres, De Harmonia Menor. Venet., 1525. 


Wanted by J. G., care of Messrs. Ponsonby, Booksellers, Grafton Stet, 
Dublin. 


Motices ta Correspanvdents, 


Full price will be given for clean copies of “ Nores axv Qveam"¢ 
lst January, 1853, No. 166, upon application to Mr. Bex, the Publisher 


J.C. Whoever may have been the Editor of Madame Pfeiffer's Jong 
round the World, there can be no doubt that the lady herself 


performed it. 


Mr. E. F. Wooomax. We have a letter for this Correspondent. He 
shall it f 


Exrata. Vol. x., p. 259. ¢. 2. or “crowning merits,” reat 
crowning merey p. 306. . for “ Stockten Hall,” read 
“ Stocken Hall.’ 


A few complete sets of “ Norges axv Quentes,” Vols. i. to ix.,pricefe 
pene Oy and a half, may now be had. For these, early ap 
desirabi 


“Nores anp Queries" is published at noon on Friday, 80 that th 
Country Bonkestors may receive Copies in that night's parcels, aad 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norges Quraies” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the & 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While partes 
pees «me in the country or ‘abroad, who may be desirous of receiving 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from 
Publisher, The subscription for the stamped edition of “Nores as? 
(including a very copious Inde-r) is eleven shillings and | 

for six months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, draws 


Farther Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford [J Favour of the Publisher, Mn. Gronce Bru, No. 186. Fleet 8 
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TARLEY’S BRITISH CA- 

BANA CIGARS, filled with the finest 
Cabana leaf; they are uneq jualled at the price, 
The Editor of the Agricultural Maga tne for 
August, p. 63., in an article on Cigars,” ob- 
grves: “The appearance and flavour very 
closely approximate to Havannah cigars: we 
strongly recomme nd them. 


FOREIGN CIGARS of Se most approved | 


brands weighed from the chest 
TOBACCOS of the first ution, 
J. F. VARLEY & ©O., 
Importers of Meerschaums, &c., 


VANNAH STORES, 264. Oxford 
exact opposite the Princess's The- 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3. Pall Mall East, London. 


Established a.v. 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVEST- 
ING MONEY are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a hig 
te of Interest may be obtained with perfect 


Interest payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, 
Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Ac- 
counts sent free on application. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSVU- | 


RANCE*AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
8. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 


Founded A.D. 1842. 
Directors. 

Bicknell, Esq. T. Grissell, Esq. 
Cocks,dun. | J. Hunt, 

J. A. Lethbridge, Esq. 
GH Drew, Esq. E. Lucas, Esq. 
W. Evans, Esq. J. Lys Seager, Esq. 
W.. Freeman, Esq. J. B. White, Esq. 
F. Fuller, Esq. J. w . 
4. H. Goodhart, Esq. | 


Trustees. 


1803. 
Capita :— ONE MILLION Sreapine. 
All Paid-Up and Invested in 1806, 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 


J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esq. : M.P.: F.R.S. — Chairman. 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq. — Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq. : M.P.— Treasurer. 
FIRE: LIFE: ANNUITIES: REVERSIONS. 
CORNHILL & PALL MALL—~LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


IFE INSURANCES granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds, at Rates particularly 
favourable to the Younger and Middle periods of Life. 


No Cuarcer ror Stamp Deries ow Lire Potscres. 
Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance transacted. 
Mepicat Fees generally paid. 


k= ~a Life Tables, on various plans,— may be had at the Offices; and of any 
| o 


Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 
1. OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 


SAMUEL HIBBERT, ESQ., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, ESQ, Deputy- 
Chairman. 


The SCALE OF PREMIUMS adopted by 
this Office will be found of a very moderate 


character, but at the same time quite adequate | 


to the risk incurred. 


FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the | 


Profits, are assigned to Policies ev Sifth 
ear, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of 
future Premiums. 
ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insur- 
ances of 500/. and upwards, for the whole term 


of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, | 


to ym off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 59. and ‘epwards, on the 
security of Policies effected with this Company 


for the whole term of life, when they have 


d value. 

— Those who effect Insurances 
with rh 2s any are protected by its Sub- 
scribed ‘apital of 750,0001., of which nearly 
140,0001. is invested, from the risk incurred by 


| Members of Mutual Societies. 


George Drew, Esq.; | 


Esq. 
Physician. — pom Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 
haring Cross. 


VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 


POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 


ing a Premium, as permission is given upon | 


application to suspend the payment at interest, 
ace ~~ to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 


of Rates of Premium for 
Share in three-fourths of the 


2s. d.\| Age 2. d. 
-118 8] 37- = +218 6 
= 458) @- 38 


4RTHUR M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Now ready, price 10s. 4 Second Edition, 
with material INDUSTRIAL. IN- 
VYESTMENT and EMIGRATION 

TREATISE on BENEFIT BUIL DING 
TETIES, and on the General Principles = 
d Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societi 
&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
Rit Interest and Lite Assurance. By AR- 
U sEY, M.A., 
wife Assurance Societ: 
Street, London. 


es, Building Companies, | 


The satisfactory financial condition of the 
Company ,exclusive of the Subscribed and In- 
vested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement: 

On the 31st October, 1853, the sums 
Assured, including Bonus added, 
amounted to - - £2,500,000 


The Premium F und | to more than - 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the 
same source,to - 109,000 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, 
may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ENNETT'S MODEL 
ATCH, as x at the GREAT EX- 
HIBTTION. No. 1. Class 


. in Gold and | 


Silver Cases, in ” qualities, and adapted to | 


all Climates, may now be had at the MANU- 
FACTORY, 65 
London- Patent Levers, 17, 12 
guineas. Ditto, in Silver Cases. 
ineas. First-rate Geneva “Gold 
‘ases, 12, 10, and 8 guineas. Ditto, in Silver 
Cases, 8, 6, and 5 guineas. Superior Lever, with 
Chronometer Balance, Gold, 27, 23, and 19 
guineas. Bennett's Pocket Ch: Gold, 
50 cuineas ; Silver, 40 guineas. Every Watch 
skiltully examined, timed, and its performance 
guaranteed. Barometers, 21., 31, Ther- 
mometers from Is. each. 
BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Instrument 
Maker to the Royal Observatory, the Board of 
Admiralty, and the Queen, 


65. CHEAPSIDE,. 


- 


. CHEAPSIDE. Superior Gold | 


Patronised by the Royal 
Family. 


WO THOUSAND POUNDS 
for any pornen producing Articles supe- 
rior to the following : 
THE HAIR STORED GREY- 
NESS PREVENT 
BEETHAM'S ¥LUID is 
acknowledged to be the most effectual article 
for Restoring the Hair in Baldness, strength- 
ening when weak and fine, effectually pre- 
venting falling or turning grey, and for re- 
storing its natural colour without the use of 
dye. The rich glossy appearance it — 4 
the admiration of every one. ——- s 
experienced its astonishing efficacy. 
2s. 6d.; double size, 4s. 6d.; 7s. 6d. ae 
4 small; lis. to 6 small; 2is. to 13 small. 
The most perfect beautifier ever invented. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. 
BEETHAM'S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 
does not cause pain or injury to the skin. Its 
effect is unerring, and it is now patronised he 
poverty a and hundreds of the fret families. 
BEETHAM'S PLASTER is the only 
tual remover of Corns and Bunions. ie also 
reduces enlarged Great Toe Joints in an asto- 
nishing manner. If space allowed, the testi- 
mony of upwards of twelve thousand indivi- 
duals, during the last five years, might 
inserted. Packets, ls.; Boxes, 2s. 6d. Sent 
Free by BEETHAM, Chemist, Cheltenham. 
for 14 or 36 Post Stamps. 


Sold by PRING, 30. "Westmorland Street 
JACKSON, 9. Westland Row; BE 
VANS, Dublin; GOULDING, ie, 
Patrick Street, Cork BARRY, 9. Main 
Street, Kinsale GRA AN, Belfast ; 
MURDOCK, BROTH ERS, Glasgow ; DUN- 
CAN & FLOCKHART, SAN- 
GER, 150. Oxtord Street ; 229. 
Strand ; KEATING, St. Church} ard; 
SAVORY & MOORE, Bond Street ; - 
NAY, 63. Oxford Street; London. All 
Chemists and Perfumers will procure them. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Size, Bin, 
Docsrigtion of upwards of 100 articles, 
consisting of 
PORTMANTEAUS,TRAVELLING-BAGS, 
Ladies’ Portmanteaus, 
ar BOXES, WRITING-DESKS, 
SSING-CASES, and other travelling re- 
~ Gratis on application, or sent free by 
qui on receipt of Two Stamps. 


MESSRS. ALLEN'S registered Despatch 
box and Writing-desk, their bag 
with the opening as large as the 
new Portmanteau Tt. 
ments, are undou y best articles of the 
kind ever 


d. W. &T. ALLEN, is. & 22, West Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 
TOPOS RAPHER & GENEALOGIST, 


JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 


The XI11th Part of this Work és now published, 
price 3s. 60., containing: 
me Account of the Manor of Apuldrefield, 
in —_ Parish of C udham, Kent, by G. Stein- 
man Steinman, Esq. 

Petition to Parliame - from the Borough of 
Wotton Basset, in the reign of Charles L., rela- 
tive to the right of the Burgesses to Free Com- 
mon of Pasture in Fasterne Great Park. 

Memoranda in Heraldry, from the MS. 
Pocket-books of Peter Le Neve, Norroy King 
of Arms 


Was William of Wykeham of the Family of | 


Seale Wykeham Martin, 


Esq. 


y tenet of Sir Toby Caulfield rendered to | 
relative to the Chattel | 


the Irish Exchequer, € 
Property of the Earl of Tyrone and other fugi- 
tives from Ulster in the year 1616, communi- 


cated by James F. Ferguson, Esq., of the Ex- | 


chequer Record Office, Dublin. 
Indenture enume eating Lands in 
Cirencester, 4 Hen. VIL. 


Two Volumes of this Work are now com- 
pleted, which are published in cloth boards, 


rice Two Guineas, or in Twelve Parts, price | 


. Gd. each, 
ticles are — 
Descent of the Earldom of Lincoln, with In- 

troductory Observations on the Ancient 

Earidoms of England, by the Editor. 
» Connection of Arderne, or Arden, of 
i Ardens of W arwickshire. 

George Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A. 

Genealogical Declaration respecting the Family 
of Norres, written by Sir William Norres, of 
Speke, co. I C 1 1563 ; followed by an ab- 
stract of 


Among its more important ar- 


&e 

‘le of Thomas Godfrey, 

sq... of Winchelsea, ac.. M.P., the father of 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, finished in 1655. 

Honywood Evidences, compiled previously to 
1620, edited by B. W. Greenfield, Esq. 

The Descendants of Mary Monywood at her 
death in 1620. 

Marriage Settlements of the Honywoods. 

Pedigrees of the families of Arden or Arderne, 
Arundell of Aynho, Babington, Barry. Bay- 
ley, Bowet, Browne, Burton of Coventry, 
Clarke, Clerke, Clinton, Close, Dabridge- 
court, Dakyns or Dakeynes, D’Oyly, Drew, 
FitzAlan, Fitzherbert. Franceis, Freming- 
nom, Gill, Hammond, Harlakenden, He- 

, Hirst, Honywood, Hodilow, Holman, 

. Hustler, Isley, Kynne reley, 

. Marston, Meyne Norres, Peirse, 

Piomer, Polhill or Pycheford, 
Pite if ord, Pole or De la Pole, peeeee, Vis- 
count Tarah, Thexton, Treg Turner of 
Kirkleatham, Ufford, Walerand,’ Walton, and 

ate 

The Genealogies of more than ninety families 
of Stockton- upon= Tees, by Wm. D'Uyly 
Bayley, Esq., F.S 

Sepule hral Memerials of the English at Bruges 
and Caen. 

Many original Charters, several Wills, and 
Funeral Certificates. 

Survey, temp. Phili » and Mary, of the Manors 
of Crosthoie. Landren, Lan« ulph, Lightdur- 
rant, Porpehan, and Tynton, in Cornwall; 
Aylesbeare and Whytford,co. Devon; Ewerne 
Courtenay, co. Dorset ; Mudford and Hinton, 
West Coker, and Stoke C ‘ourey, co. Somerset ; 
re ston, co. Stafford; and Corton, co. 


Survey. ‘of a Marshes of the Medway, temp. 

enry 

A Description of Cleveland, addressed to Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, temp. James I. 

Catalogue of Sepulchral Monuments in Suf- 
folk, throughout the hundreds of Babergh, 
Black bo urn, Blything, Bosmere and Clay- 
don, Carlford, Colnies, Cosford, Hartismere, 
Hoxne, Town ‘of Ipswich, Hundreds of Lack- 
ford goa Loes. By the late D. E. Davy, Esq., 
of Ufford. 

Published by J. B. NICHOLS & SONS, 25. 
Parliament Street, Westminster ; where may 
be obtained, on application, a fuller abstract 
of the contents of these volumes, and also of 

“ Collectanea Topographica et Genealo- 
” now complete in — t Volumes. 


3d. each, or 5s. for 25 Copies for distribution 
among Cottage Tenantry, delivered any- 
where in London, on a Post-Office Order 
being sent to the Publisher, JAMES MAT- 
THEWS, at the Office of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. In consequence of the new 
postal arrangements, parties in the country 
who desire it can have copics sent by post ; 
Six Stamps. in addition to the cost of the 
Numbers, will pass 10 Copies Free by Post. 
The cost of a single Copy, Free by Post, is 7d. 


HE COTTAGER’S CALEN- 

DAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 

By SIR JOSE PH PAXTON. Reprinted from 

the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 85,000 have 
already been sold. 


Inpex ro rus Cowrents : 


African Lilies Leptosiphons 
Agapanthus Lettuce 
Anemones Lobelias 
London Pride 
Lychnis, Double 
Marigold 
Auricula Marjoram 
Beans Manures 
Beet Marvel of Peru 
nniale Mesembryanthemums 
lack Ply Mignonette 
Books, list of, for Cot- | Mint 
tegers Mushroom 
Borage Mustard 


Narcissus 
Nemophilas 


norecole 


Box ecgings 


Broceoli (Enothera bifrons 
Brussels Sproute Onions 
Budding Paonies 

"arsley 

Parsnip 

peac hes 
Calceolarias haulm 
Californian Annuals Pears 
Campanulas Peas 


Pelargoniums 
Perennials 


Carnations 
Carrots 


Cauliflowers Persian Iris 
‘elery Petupias 
Cherries hlox 
China Asters igs 
China Roses "inks 
Chrysanthemums, Planting 
Chinese *lums 
Chives Polyanthus 
Clarkias *otatoes 
Clematis rivet 
Collinsias runing 


Coleworts by cut- 
Cress ting 
Creepers Pyracantha 
Crocus Radishes 
Crown Imperials Renunculus 
Cucumbers Raspberries 
Cultivation of Flowers } Rhubarb 
in Windows Rockets 
Currants Roses 
Dahlias 
Daisies Rustic Vases 
Dog's-tooth Violets Sage 
Exhibitions, prepar- | Salvias 
ing articles for 
"erns, as protection axifrage 
Fruit Scarlet Runner Beans 
Fruit Cookery Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Fuchsias Se abale 
Seec 
Select Flow 
Grafting Fru 
Grapes 
Green Fly Snowdrops 
Heartsease 


Herbs 
Herbaceous Peren- 
nials 


Sp 
Spruc Fir 
Spur pruning 


Teliotrope 

follyhocks Stocks 
loneysuckle Strawberries 
orse-radish Summer Savory 
fyacinths Sweet Williams 


lydrangeas Thorn Hedges 
Lyssop Thyme 
ndian Cress Tigridia Pavonia 


ris Transplanting 
Kidney Beans Tree lifting 
vender 

ayering 

weeks vo cetable Cookery 


Venus's Looking- | Virginian Stocks 
glass Wallflowers 

Verbenas Willows 

Vines Zinnias 
Tllustrated with several Woodeuts, 

Published by J. MATTHEWS, 5. Upper 

lington Street, Covent Garden 
To be sold, 


A COLLECTION FOR TH 
PARISH OF ST. PANCRAS, ME 
DLESEX, consisting of Original Drawing 
Prints, Maps. Abstracts from Public 
Abstracts from Wills, Acts of Pal 
Monumental Inscriptions, Abst 
Books, Cuttings, Pamphiets, and a 
graphs. 


Apply st WARREN'S LIBRARY, ig, 
STREET, FITZROY SQUARE 


fer Publication, 


HE BALLADS OF WILLIAM 
AND MARG T, and EDWIN 
EMMA. by DAVID MALLET. A Mam 
oir Aut or ERIE 
DINSDALE. ESQ. 


Lenten: GEORGE BELL, 


Lately publ ished, Second Edition, eal cloth, 
with lilustrations, price 3s, 


HE BELL ; its ORIGIN, Hi® 
TORY, and USES. By the RaW 
ALFRED GATTY, Vicar of Ecclesfield 
Also, 8vo., sewed, price ls. 


PRACTICAL REMARKSO# 
BELFRIES AND RINGERS. By the BREW 
HENRY THOMAS ELLACOMBE, 

“ The revived interest in all Ecclesialial 
Studies has extended to bells ; and the inal 
tive work of Mr. Gatty, and thé researchen 
Mr. Ellacombe, are worthy fruits of this newly 
awakened spirit." — Quarterly Review. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Sua 


This Day is ready, 
CATALOGUE of upwani 


of 100,000 volumes of Standards Baa 
(Ancient and Modern), from 
to the present day, on Sale, 


Street, Liverpool. 
Parties forwarding 12 Penny Stamps @ 
hove a ‘Copy by return of Post. 


HEAP BOOKS. — JAM 

HUSKISSON’S CATALOGUE 
October contains upwards of 2000 volumm 
including, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
edition, 21 vols. 4to., half russia, Landaa 
Cabinet Cye lopedia, 133 vols. cloth, 
den’s Works, with Notes, by Sir W. Sout 
18 vols. calf gilt, 87. 10s. ; Pinkerton’s 
and Travels, !7 vols. 4to. “calf (fine copy 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare, The 
Poets,&c. Will be forwarded on Appli 


104. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Books purchased or exchanged. 


(HOICE OLD BOOKS. 
J 


NEW CATALOGUE is now ready, si 
may be had on Applicetion, or sent Le 
UPHAM & BEET (late RODWELE 
46. New Bond Street, corner of Maddox Street 


HE ORIGINAL Qu AD 

RILLES, com for the PIA 
FORTE by MRS. AMBROSE MERTON. 

London: Published for the and 


had of C. LONSDALE, 
Bales and by © Order of all Music Se 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


by Tromas Geans Saaw,of No. 10, Stonefield Street, in the Parish of St. M 
of London ; and published by Groner Bett, of No. 186. Fleet 
City of London, Publisher, at No. 186. Fleet Street aforesaid.— Saturday 
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St. Bride, in the C' 


» October 21. 1854. 
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